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GENERAL PREFACE 


preparation for the First Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in Amsterdam, Holland, August 2e2nd- 
September 4th, 1948. 
Two years and a half in advance of the Assembly, the Pro- 
visional Committee of the Council determined that the main 
theme for the Assembly should be : 


[os book, with its companion volumes, was written in 


Man’s DisoRDER AND Gop’s DESIGN 


and that this theme should be considered under four aspects : 


. The Universal Church in God’s Design. 

. The Church’s Witness to God’s Design. 

. The Church and the Disorder of Society. 

4. The Church and the International Disorder. 


oo N & 


These topics were not chosen at random. They represent 
burning concerns of all the churches in this crisis of civilisation. 
The first reveals the growing determination of the various 
churches to rediscover the divine intention for the Church, and 
the right relationship of the various churches to one another. Of 
that determination, the World Council itself is both an evidence 
and a concrete result. The second testifies to the obligation 
recognised by all churches alike to claim for Christ the whole 
world and all aspects of life. From the outset it has been 
recognised that the World Council would be still-born unless 
evangelism were its life-blood. ‘The third and fourth subjects 
bring Christian faith directly to bear upon two critical areas of 
disorder in contemporary civilisation, the social and the inter- 
national. They deal with the familiar query: What has the 
Church to contribute to society in its present extremity ? 

Preparation of the delegates for the consideration of. these 
issues at Amsterdam was entrusted to the Study Department 
Commission of the World Council of Churches. Commissions 
consisting of leading Christians, both clerical and lay, from 
various parts of the world, were formed to deal with the four 
topics. Each Commission held two meetings and came together 
again on the eve of the Assembly for the final stages of prepara- 
tion. A volume was outlined on each topic, and writers of 
chapters were carefully selected. In almost every instance, their 
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contributions have been subjected to searching criticism by the 
Commission concerned, both individually and corporately, and 
by a considerably wider circle of experts. In most cases, 
chapters have been rewritten in the light of this truly ecumenical 
scrutiny at least once, in some instances two or more times. ‘Thus, 
the volumes which are here presented represent the outcome of a 
comprehensive interchange of thought and conviction among 
leaders of virtually all Christian Communions (except the Roman 
Catholic). It will be understood that in these circumstances 
the World Council of Churches itself is not committed to the 
Opinions expressed in the volumes. 

But quite apart from its literary results, the process of 
ecumenical thinking possesses in itself an educational and 
inspirational value which should not be underestimated. 
Especially for people in isolated areas of the world, this inter- 
change of documents and comments means an opportunity, 
eagerly grasped, to share in a vital conversation with brethren 
from other churches and countries. The wide interest taken 
in the theme of the Assembly is also evidenced by the fact that 
several collaborating groups are now preparing similar volumes, 
dealing with the same set of subjects from a national or con- 
fessional perspective. 

All these studies are founded on earlier work—the sequence 
of ecumenical conferences of the past two decades, especially the 
Oxford Conference on ‘‘ Church, Community and State” in 
1937, the patient enquiries of the Faith and Order movement, 
the labour of ecumenical study groups in many lands, and the 
programme of the Study Department of the World Council 
which continued, hampered but unabated, through all the years 
of the war. 

Serious effort has been fais to assure that this discussion 
be truly ecumenical, representative equally of Christian churches 
in every part of the world. But difficulties of effective com- 
munication have to a considerable degree frustrated that aim. 
It has not been possible to secure as many contributions as was > 
hoped from the Eastern Orthodox world and from the Churches 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. This limitation, while real 
and regrettable, is less grave than might at first be supposed. 
For no fact stands out more clearly than that, in the basic problems 
confronted both by the Churches and by the societies in which 
they are set, ours is in truth one world. 
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Although the volumes of the present series were prepared 
to serve the particular occasion of the Amsterdam Assembly, they 
deal with issues of continuing and urgent importance for the 
whole of Christendom. It is hoped, therefore, that they may 
have a wide usefulness beyond and after the Assembly, and they 
are here presented to all thoughtful people, within and outside 
the churches, for that purpose. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


HE World Council of Churches has come into being at a 

momentof peril for all mankind which is without precedent 

in the whole of human history. Frustration and fear 
grip the minds of men and women. This is true not only of the 
masses who feel themselves caught in a fate over which they have 
no power, but hardly less of their leaders who hold in their hands 
the guidance of events which they are unable to control. 

“At this fateful moment, the theme of the first Assembly of the 
Council—Man’s DisorDER AND Gop’s DersicN—is singularly 
relevant and needs little interpretation. 

Man’s DisorpeER is inescapably manifest in every aspect of 
the world’s life to-day. It is not merely a result of the recent 
war. Before the war, the sickness of civilisation was far advanced. 
The disappearance of common standards, the denial of a law 
of God above the wills of men and states, the disintegration of 
family life, the dissolution of community, loss of faith save the 
false faith in human wisdom and goodness, emptiness and 
meaninglessness in the souls of men—these symptoms of sickness 
were clear enough. At almost every point, war and its aftermath 
have aggravated Man’s Disorper. And now has been added 
the greatest dread of all, that man’s mastery of atomic energy 
foreshadows the annihilation of man and all his works. 

The Church carries a large share of responsibility for MAN’s 
DisoRDER ; and it is for that responsibility that the churches 
must give account. This is true: if the churches had been 
faithful to their commission from Christ, if they had spoken the 
word of truth committed to them, if they had rightly interpreted 
to the world the causes of its sickness, if they had ministered to the 
world grace and power, above all if they had manifested in their 
own life the only true medicine for the healing of the nations— 
if they had done all this, humanity might not have come to its 
present extremity. On the contrary, Man’s DisorpDeEr finds its 
most pointed expression in the disorder of the Church itself. 

We live in an age when the Christian Church in many parts 
is rediscovering its divine mission. But precisely at that moment 
it discovers also its own weaknesses. ‘To men whose deepest need 
is spiritual rebirth, it has not exhibited the power of the Spirit. 
To a world whose deepest need is community, the Church which 
claims to be the Body of Christ, professing one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, has presented division 
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and disunity. These are sins for which the Church is responsible 
to God and to man. Its first act must therefore be, not con- 
demnation of the world, but confession and contrition. 

In this plight, our only hope lies in Gop’s Desicn, His design 
for the world and for the Church. 

Gop’s Desicn is the divine purpose for men and nations, 
manifest in the acts of God in Christ. In His life, death and 
resurrection, in the coming of the Church and the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, a new beginning has been made in human 
history. In Him, God has begun a work of new creation and 
redemption. In Him, a reign of love and forgiveness has been 
inaugurated, moulding the hearts and lives of men, calling them 
to find their common centre and desire in Him, and so to discover 
that real community for which mankind is longing. In Him, 
the Church is continuously reborn from death to life. In Him, 
there is also revealed Gop’s Desicn for the ordering of human 
society, a design that is an act both of judgment and of 
redemption. 

Adopting Man’s DisorDER AND Gop’s Desicn as the theme 
for its first Assembly and as the title of the present series of 
volumes, the World Council of Churches has committed itself 
to a double task. It must seek to comprehend Man’s DisorDER 
in the light of Gop’s Desicn, in order that the churches may 
mediate to the world both a true understanding of its distress 
and the grace and power to find the way out. And it must bring 
the churches to face, with relentless realism, their involvement 
in the world’s folly as well as their own distinctive disorders, in 
order that they may be ready to receive from God the rebirth and 
true unity which He purposes for them. 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 
President of Union Theological Seminary 
Chairman of the Study Department Commission 
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GOD’S DESIGN AND THE PRESENT DISORDER 
OF CIVILISATION 


Reinhold Niebuhr 


I 
() = civilisation has been engulfed in obvious and wide- 


spread political and social confusion since the second 

decade of this century. One world war has followed 
another ; and the second conflagration has left the world in even 
deeper distress and less assurance for the future than the first. 
While western civilisation has been the centre and source of the 
world’s disorders, the social confusion and political tumult has 
spread from this centre into the whole world. 

The most immediate cause of our distress could be defined as 
the inability and unwillingness of modern men and nations to 
establish and re-establish community, or to achieve and to 
reconstruct justice under conditions which a technical civilisation 
has created. We know, of course, that no human society has 
ever been free of corruption, of injustice and domination. As 
Christians we are particularly aware of the fragmentary and 
imperfect character of all human communities. But there are 
periods of history in which conflicting and competing social forces 
reach a state of comparative equilibrium and nations arrive at 
comparative concord. While we cannot, from the standpoint 
of a Christian interpretation of history, make too sharp a dis- 
tinction between these periods of calm and of tumult, it is never- 
theless important to consider the specific causes of the more 
explicit forms of disorder from which our generation is suffering 
and see how they are related to the general and perennially 
operative causes of injustice and confusion in the human 
community. 

The favourite Christian interpretation of our present distress 
is to attribute it simply to the secularism of our age. It is an 
interpretation to which Catholicism is particularly prone but 
which many Protestants also make. According to this thesis the 
world fell into confusion when modern civilisation disavowed 
faith in God, an apostasy which had the moral consequence of 
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destroying the authority of God’s law over the recalcitrant and 
competing wills and interests of men and of nations. While it is 
worth noting that the sanguine hopes of a humanistic age have 
been cruelly disappointed in the harsh realities of our own day, 
we must resist the temptation to throw the whole responsibility 
of our present distress upon “‘ secularism.” 

The fact is that the “ Christian’? medieval civilisation 
against which modern secularism revolted had not so simply 
achieved ‘‘ God’s order” as it pretended. It was in fact in- 
capable of making place for the forces and interests which a 
commercial civilisation had developed ; and its own uncritical 
identification of the ambiguous moral realities of a feudal society 
with the will of God was one of the causes of the secularist revolt. 
Furthermore, modern secularism was not primarily involved in 
the moral nihilism of denying any law beyond human interests. 
It was blinded by another error. It believed that it would be 
a comparatively simple matter to define the laws of justice by 
which human affairs were to be regulated, and an even simpler 
matter to achieve an accord between competing and conflicting 
human wills and interests. 

A truly Christian interpretation of our present distress must 
be able to appreciate the necessity, or at least the inevitability, 
of revolts against the pretensions of so-called ‘ Christian ” 
civilisations even while it seeks to correct the illusions which led 
modern secularism astray. We must beware lest we fall into the 
sins of the elder brother in our Lord’s parable, by gloating over 
the discomfiture of the Prodigal Son, who is not yet prepared to 
return to the house of his Father, but who has certainly wasted 
his substance in that “far country”? in which he hoped to 
achieve independence. 

The interpretation of our present disorder which attributes it 
primarily to the evils of secularism is usually also involved in the 
error of assuming that it is possible to define the order of God in 
detailed and specific laws and rules of justice. But God’s order 
can never be identified with some specific form of social organisa- | 
tion. It is very important to arrive at concepts of justice which 
draw upon the common experience of mankind and set a 
restraint upon human self-interest. But it must be recognised 
that, in so far as such principles of justice are given specific 
historical meaning, they also become touched by historical 
contingency. 
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There are basic conditions set by God to which human life 
must conform. But these cannot be identified with any par- 
ticular social or political organisation. For these are all tentative 
and ambiguous methods of preserving a tolerable harmony of 
life with life, sin presupposed. Among man’s God-given gifts 
are his unique freedom which enables him to create human 
communities, wider and more complex than those which natural 
cohesion prompts. In so far as man isa limited creature his forms 
of social organisation are determined by natural compulsions. 
He lives in communities in which the kinship of family and tribe 
and geographic limitations set the bounds of his society. 

In so far as man is a unique creature who can break the 
bounds and transcend the limits of nature, forms of communal 
organisation and structures of justice are subject to endless 
historical elaboration. ‘The natural limits of geography, language 
and ethnic affinity always remain as one factor of cohesion in the 
human community; but they are determinative only in the 
negative sense. Positively the law of human existence for man 
as free spirit, who transcends natural limitations, is the law of 
love. Only in the free giving of life to life and the uncoerced 
relation of personality to personality can full justice be done both 
to the unique individuality of every person and the requirements 
of peace for the whole community. Various schemes of justice 
must be devised to give the law of love practical effect amidst the 
complexities of human society and to approximate under the 
conditions of human sinfulness its ideal harmony of life with life. 
But all such structures and schemes of justice must be regarded 
as relative; for they embody egoistic and sinful elements in the 
very structure, intended to set bounds to sin. For the Christian 
the love which is revealed in the suffering and self-giving life and 
death of our Lord, is the only final and authoritative definition 
of the “‘ order of God. ‘ 

Our actual human communities are always shot through 
with disorder and confusion; for the same freedom which 
enables man to build wider and more complex communities also 
gives him the power to make his own will, whether individual or 
collective, the perverse centre of the whole community, whether 
the whole community be defined in national or international 
terms. The domination of the weak by the strong and the 
conflict between various wills, interests and forces are the 
inevitable corruptions of human self-seeking in all historic 
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communities, though tremendous differences may and do exist 
between forms of justice which preserve a tolerable degree of 
harmony and those which embody domination or conflict. 


II 


While there is thus no perfect peace or order in any human 
community there are times and seasons when a tolerable justice, 
hallowed by tradition and supplemented by personal discipline 
and goodness, gives society a long period of social stability. 
There are other times when the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children ; and new social forces rise up as the “ vengeance 
of the Lord” against traditional injustice. We are living in 
_ suchatime. This is a period of judgment in which the structures 
and systems of community which once guaranteed a tolerable 
justice have themselves become the source of confusion and 
injustice. 

We are witnessing, and participating in, the decline of a 
European civilisation, together with a wide confusion in a world 
community. The immediate occasion for the social and 
political confusion of our day is the progressive development of 
technics. ‘Technical advance first created a commercial civilisa- 
tion which could not be contained within the static forms of the 
agrarian-feudal economy of the medieval period. Subsequently 
a further development of technics created an industrial civilisation 
which could not achieve or maintain a tolerable justice within 
the liberal presuppositions which a commercial civilisation had 
complacently accepted. ‘These same technics increased the 
possibilities of world community ; but the first impetus of a 
technical society toward werld community was an imperialistic 
one. The European nations, armed with new technical-economic 
power, used their power to establish their dominion in Africa and 
Asia ; and came in conflict with each other over the spoils of 
their imperial thrusts. More recently the African and Asiatic 
world has risen in rebellion and opposition to this dominion. 
Their first resentment was against economic and political injus- 
tices, resulting from this new expansion of European power. 
More recently they have felt the pretension of ethnic superiority 
which the white races expressed in establishing their power, even 
more keenly than the economic and political injustices. The 
missionary enterprise, emanating from the Christian portion of 
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the white world, has been, on the whole, a counter-weight to 
this evil. But this enterprise was seriously embarrassed by the 
fact that the European world (in which we must include America 
and the British dominions as well as other nations with a 
European heritage) was not only the source of the Christian 
missionary impulse but also the basis of the thrust of imperial 
dominion. 

Thus the development of new technical power created a 
potential, but not an actual, world community. The new power 
was exercised too egotistically to establish world-wide com- 
munity. Some of the imperial powers gradually developed a 
sense of imperial responsibility which mitigated the exploiting 
tendencies of imperialism. Nevertheless the total effect of the 
expansion of technical power has been to give international 
- tensions a world-wide scope and to involve the world in two 
conflicts of global dimensions. 

The introduction of technics into the various national 
economies also tended to destroy the more organic and tradi- 
tional forms of community on the national level. Urban life 
produced atomic individuals who lacked the social disciplines 
of the older and more organic societies and industrialism sub- 
stituted dynamic inequalities and injustices in place of the more 
static inequalities of an agrarian society. The new liberal 
society which developed .with modern commerce and industry 
did establish many individual rights and liberties which did not 
exist in the older society. It created democratic political institu- 
tions, extended and even universalised popular education, 
prompted many genuine humanitarian reforms, granted the 
rights of citizenship to women, and used many new scientific 
technics for alleviating human misery. 

But all these gains could not hide the fact that modern 
industrial society was unable to establish a tolerable justice or to 
give the vast masses, involved in modern industry, a basic security. 
Consequently a virtual civil war between the new industrial 
classes and the more privileged and secure classes of land- 
owners and owners of industrial property destroyed the unity of 
industrial nations. The healthiest modern nations are those, who 
either (like America) have been sufficiently privileged to have 
been able to avoid a desperate struggle between the industrial and 
middle classes ; or who (like Britain and some of its dominions 
and some of the smaller nations of northern and western Europe) 
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have been able to mitigate this conflict by religious and moral 
resources of a special order. Nevertheless the total effect of the 
rise of modern industry has been the destruction of community 
on the national level and the extension of conflict on the inter- 
national level. 


ir 


To attribute the social confusion of our era to the introduction 
of technics is, however, to give only the negative cause of our 
discontent. ‘The more positive cause has been the failure of men 
and nations either to desire or to achieve a tolerable justice within 
the new conditions created by expanding technical power. This 
moral failure cannot be attributed merely to ignorance and sloth. 
Everywhere there are evidences of the positive thrust of the 
sinful pride and will-to-power of old oligarchies and new social 
forces, of old cultures and new ideologies. Every one of the 
social, cultural and religious forces involved in the readjustments 
of modern society has contributed to the failure of modern society. 
We must seek most rigorously to avoid the temptation to inter- 
pret our disaster as the consequence, primarily, of the sins of 
the classes, nations and forces with which we are not allied. 

Amidst the vast social and cultural movements of modern 
life it is possible to isolate and define three broad forces, each of 
which must bear a portion of responsibility for our present 
situation. ‘The first is the old power of the landlord who 
dominated the agrarian society ; the second is the newer com- 
mercial and industrial owners ; and the third the rising industrial 
classes. The Catholic faith had historic affinities with the first 
class, though in some predominantly Protestant nations estab- 
lished or state churches tended to maintain as intimate an 
embrace with the older agrarian aristocratic classes as did 
Catholicism. This affinity gave the Catholic Church a certain 
freedom from the prejudices of the rising commercial-industrial 
culture which sometimes enabled it to establish contact with, 
or maintain the allegiance of, the new industrial labourers. This 
was an achievement which was beyond the moral and religious 
competence of most Protestant groups. But this affinity also 
placed Catholicism in frequent alliance with feudal-agrarian 
conservatism and in opposition to both the liberal-democratic 
forces and marxist-labour forces. The. political situation in 
Spain and some South American countries exemplifies this 
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tendency with particular vividness. Sometimes efforts to recon- 
struct the older authoritarianism under modern conditions betray 
Catholicism into active alliance with fascism, as in Italy, Spain 
and Austria. 

_ Furthermore, Catholic moral and political theory, which 
makes a “‘ natural law,” with fixed and specific content, the norm 
of political and economic justice, is an inadequate guide for 
regulating the complex relations of a modern industrial society. 

In general, churches, both Catholic and Protestant, are 
inclined to prefer the social forms of an established order and fail 
to recognise that new conditions may change an old justice into a 
new injustice. ‘Thus they are heedless of the divine judgment 
which challenges every historic social order in so far as it incor- 
porates injustices. ‘Thereby they tend to give religious support 
to the moral complacency of established and privileged classes. 

The new commercial-industrial society was informed partly 
by secular-liberal and partly by Protestant religious and moral 
viewpoints. The modern liberal culture assumed that a free 
expression of all forces and interests in society would auto- 
matically make for justice. In its most consistent form modern 
liberalism believed in a pre-established harmony in society, akin 
to the harmony of non-historical nature which would guarantee 
justice if only governmental controls were reduced to minimal 
terms. This laissez faire theory did not realise that human 
freedom expresses itself destructively as well as creatively, and 
that an increase in human freedom and power through the 
introduction of technics makes the achievement of justice more, 
rather than less, difficult than in non-technical civilisations. ‘The 
liberal culture of our era believed, either that the egoism of 
individuals, classes and nations was limited and harmless, or it 
hoped that the expression of self-interest was due to ignorance 
which could be overcome by growing social and _ political 
intelligence. This optimism misread the facts of human nature, 
as they are known from the standpoint of the Christian Faith and 
as they are attested by every page of history. It therefore led to 
pathetic illusions which have been refuted by contemporary 
history. ‘Thus the political principles which were to guarantee 
justice actually contributed to ever greater concentrations of 
power in modern society and to resulting injustices. 

While some Protestant churches capitulated to the moral 
sentimentalities of this secular creed of progress and became 
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uncritical allies of the commercial and industrial oligarchy in 
modern society, others failed to preserve a prophetic inde- 
pendence of modern middle class culture, even where they 
maintained a more Biblical faith. Sometimes (and this was the 
special temptation of Lutheran churches) they sought to be 
a-political because they recognised that all political positions are 
morally ambiguous. But they failed to recognise that an 
ostensibly non-political position tends to become political by 
supporting the established, against the advancing or challenging 
social classes. Also they did not always see that, though it may 
be impossible or unwise for the Church as such to engage in the 
political struggle, it is the duty of Christians to engage init. For 
the political struggle is the means of achieving a tolerably just 
social order. However morally ambiguous every political 
position may be, Christians cannot disavow the responsibility of 
making political choices and decisions. 

Sometimes (and this was the particular temptation of 
Calvinist churches) the new problems of justice in a technical 
society were approached legalistically. The Biblical legalism 
was frequently irrelevant to the issues raised and tended to 
support an uncritical individualism against the urgent demand 
for community in an industrial society. 

Both the Catholic and the Protestant forms of the Christian 
Faith were thus involved in the decay of our civilisation and were 
partially responsible for the rise of new secular religions, which 
promised the establishment of a more integral community and 
which rose in revolt against both the Christian and the secular 
forms of the liberal society. | 

Every form of community in human history only approximates 
to the obligations of the love commandment; for communities are 
kept in order partly by power and partly by natural impulses of 
cohesion, such as a common language, a geographic limit and a 
common history. But the achievement of a tolerable harmony 
of life with life is always related to the love commandment. 
Historic Christianity failed to implement the moral imperatives 
of the love commandment under the new conditions of a technical 
age. ‘Thereby it helped to give rise to political religions which 
sought either cynical or utopian methods of achieving com- 
munity. ‘Traditional Christianity expressed that side of the 
Christian truth which appreciates the perennially fragmentary 
character of all historic achievements and realises that our final 
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fulfilment is possible only through God’s forgiveness. But it 
neglected the possibility and necessity of achieving community 
under the new conditions which each age sets and which were 
particularly challenging under the new conditions of a technical 
age. The new political religions on the other hand had no 
sense of the divine judgment and the divine fulfilment which 
stands against and over all human history. They promised the 
fulfilment of life either in an idolatrous national community or 
in an international classless society, conceived in utopian deci 


IV 


The two forms of political religion which have aggravated 
the social confusion of our day, in their very effort to arrest it, are 
remarkably different in principle. The one is morally cynical 
and the other morally sentimental and utopian. The one 
worships force and the other hopes to establish an anarchistic 
millennium by using revolutionary force to eliminate the need of 
force in a pure and classless society. ‘The one worships a limited 
national community. The other hopes for world-wide inter- 
national community. That they should turn out to be so similar 
in practice is one of the most instructive aspects of our con- 
temporary situation. It proves that the self-righteous fury of a 
consistent marxism may be as dangerous to the establishment of 
community as the cynicism of a consistent fascism. This similarity 
in practice, despite differences in principle, can only be under- 
stood from the standpoint of a Christian interpretation of life and 
history ; for only from that standpoint is it possible to see how 
quickly human virtue turns to evil when men forget the sinful 
corruption in every expression of human interest. 

It is nevertheless important to emphasise the differences in 
principle between the two. Fascism was immediately responsible 
for plunging the world into the second world war. Its con- 
sistent moral cynicism destroyed all moral restraints and dis- 
ciplines of a Christian and a humanistic culture. It developed 
forms of cruelty and inhumanity which plumbed hitherto un- 
imagined depths of evil and sowed seeds of vindictiveness from 
which European civilisation still suffers. Marxism, on the other 
hand, when stripped of its religious illusions and of its false 
promises of redemption may well contain proximate solutions 
for the immediate problems of social justice in our day. It is 
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wrong to regard the socialisation of property as a cure-all for 
every social ill; but it is no more wrong than to regard such 
socialisation as of itself evil. 

There is even now no possibility of bringing social stability 
and a measure of justice to an impoverished world if this conflict 
between Christianity and marxism is not resolved. In the whole 
of Europe there are forms of socialism which dread and abhor 
the totalitarian consequences of a consistent communism. ‘They 
do not always recognise that this totalitarianism may be, not so 
much a corruption of the original marxism as the inevitable 
consequence of consistent marxist principles. 

The socialism in the western world, which abhors the 
totalitarianism of communism, has difficulty in achieving a 
pragmatic attitude toward the problem of property because 
remnants of a utopian religion still infect its thought. But a 
conservative Christian culture bears a large measure of responsi- 
bility for this confusion. It also has not freed itself from a too 
dogmatic negative attitude toward socialisation. It is significant 
that the healthiest western nations are those in which this conflict 
was mitigated by various cultural and religious influences. In 
these nations the impulse to achieve justice through socialisation 
was partly generated by the Christian Faith and was therefore not 
in opposition to the whole Christian heritage. In some of the 
smaller continental nations, particularly in Scandinavia, the 
socialist impulse stands in competitive, but not uncreative, 
relation to the more traditional Christian culture. In Britain 
marxism was always qualified by Christian perspectives. There- 
fore a pragmatic form of socialism gained political victory without 
any obvious rent in the national community or in the texture of 
an historic Christian culture. In America, on the other hand, 
the technical achievements and the natural wealth of the nation 
have prevented the socialist impulse from achieving any success. 
This fact prevents sharp social conflicts but it also places the 
nation in the grave peril of a too uncritical devotion to the 
principles of classical liberalism. ‘Therefore it may deal too 
tardily with the problem of adequate moral and political control 
over the dynamics of a technical society. 

The problem of how to maintain freedom under the intense 
and complex forms of social cohesion in modern technical society 
and how to achieve justice when freedom is maintained cannot 
be solved by any neat principles. It must be approached 
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pragmatically from case to case and point to point. We know that 
it is possible to buy security at too great a price of freedom ; and 
to maintain freedom at too great a price of insecurity for the 
masses involved in the modern industrial society. The Christian 
Faith as such has no solution for this problem. It ought, however, 
to be possible for a vital Christian faith to help people to see 
that both freedom and order are facets of the love commandment 
to which we must approximate; and also that such approximations 
under conditions of sin and law are bound to be imperfect in all 
human history. The conflict between order and freedom is 
perfectly resolved only in the Kingdom of perfect love which 
cannot be completely realised in history. 


V 


The possibility of avoiding another international conflict 
depends to a large degree upon the measure of health which can 
be achieved in that part of the world which is not under the 
dominion of the communist totalitarianism. Such health in 
turn requires a new and more creative relationship between the 
Christian Faith and the problems of justice and community in 
national life. But the peril of international anarchy is broader 
than the dangers thus far discussed. The internal confusion 
within the life of nations has aggravated, but is not solely 
responsible for, the new situation which we face in the com- 
munity of nations. Even without the particular forms of social 
chaos in European culture previously analysed we would have 
faced the difficult problem of organising the global community, 
which modern technical civilisation had created by the new 
interdependence of modern means cf transport and communica- 
tion. Contrary to the assumption of our secular culture that this 
new interdependence would automatically create a new inter- 
national accord, the increased intimacy of nations actually 
accentuated the evils of both imperial dominion and _ inter- 
national conflict. Modern technics have, in short, created a 
potential, but not an actual, world community. Nor have the 
hopes of our secular culture been realised, that the fear of mutual 
annihilation would persuade nations to adjust their institutions 
and loyalties to the wider ends and responsibilities which this 
world-wide interdependence requires. Furthermore, the hope, 
expressed by many secular utopians, that the peril in which we 
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stand would persuade nations to create a world government out 
of whole cloth, has also proved false. We have seen how the fear 
of mutual annihilation through atomic destruction is easily 
transmuted into the fear that the foe may annihilate us. 

On every side we see in the life of nations that it is more | 
difficult for man, particularly for collective man, to do the things 
he ought to do than modern secularism had imagined. All 
human actions betray the fact that though “‘ we delight in the 
law of God after the inward man, there is a law in our members 
which wars against the law that is in our mind.” We see, 
furthermore, that even the most terrible judgments do not 
quickly shake men and nations from the paths of self-seeking 
or from vindictive passions, which aggravate the evils caused by 
war. ‘The words of the prophet Jeremiah apply to our genera- 
tion: “‘ Thou hast stricken them but they have not grieved ; 
thou hast consumed them but they have not received cor- 
rection’ ( Jer. v, 3). The general tendency of men and nations 
~ is either to minimise the depth and breadth of the crisis in which 
they stand, or to be driven into hysteria by it. As St. Paul 
observes: “‘ For they that sleep, sleep in the night, and they that 
be drunken are drunken in the night ” (1 Thess. v, 7). 

In this situation the first task of the Christian Church is to 
interpret our sorrows and distresses, the agonies and pains 
through which the world is passing, and to recognise the hand of 
God in them. We must, as Christians, neither fall into com- 
placency by evading the gravity of our experience, nor into 
despair and hysteria by interpreting the distress of our day as 
merely confusion without meaning. ‘There is a divine judgment 
upon our sins in this travail of the nations and in this fall of 
nations and empires, in this shaking of historic stabilities and 
traditions. If this divine judgment is perceived it can transmute 
the despair (the sorrow of this world which leads to death) 
into the “ godly sorrow which worketh repentance” (2 Cor. 
vii, 10). 

The prophets of Israel saw no possibility that the entire 
nation would thus interpret the vicissitudes of history. They 
hoped that the renewal of life would be possible through a “ saving 
remnant ”’ which would understand them from the standpoint 
of faith. St. Paul rightly insisted that the Church had become 
the “‘ Israel of God,”’ the saving remnant, with this function in 
society. But the Church, too, must not presume that it has 
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this redemptive relation to society unless it fulfils the condi- 
tions of contrite faith. The measure of our creative relation 
to the perplexities of our time depends upon the knowledge 
of our own involvement in the guilt of the nations. It is not 
our business to defend a “ Christian”? civilisation which was 
never Christian in ethical achievement, or to justify ourselves 
against the mistakes of secularists and utopians. We must, of 
course, bear witness against the illusions of a secular culture 
which have developed from the rejection of the Gospel of Christ. 
But we must also know that “ judgment” begins “ at the house 
of God,” and that the judgment of God is upon all the institution 
and traditions of religion as well as upon the political and 
economic arrangements of the nations. 

While we must inevitably make careful and considerate 
judgments upon men, nations and institutions according to the 
relative degree of justice and community which they embody, we 
cannot afford to make such judgments final. Neither the 
Christian Church nor a Christian civilisation is called upon to 
judge the world, but to mediate divine judgment and grace upon 
all men and nations and upon itself. However terrible the evils 
which the Nazi rebels against civilisation achieved, our resent- 
ment against these evils must not obscure the common sin and 
guilt of all nations, out of which this specific evil emerged. This 
insight of Biblical faith must persuade the Church to bear testi- 
mony against the vindictiveness of nations towards their van- 
quished foes. ‘They foolishly imagine that their victory is the 
proof of their righteousness and therefore vainly imagine that the 
destruction of an evil foe will eliminate evil from human society. 
Thus, heedless of the truth our Lord taught in the Parable of 
the Unmerciful Servant, they accentuate evil in trying to 
overcome it. 

This Gospel warning against self-righteous vindictiveness is 
as relevant to our relations with possible competitors of to-day 
as with the fallen foe of yesterday. A democratic civilisation will 
take the wisest possible steps to prevent the new spread of 
totalitarian creeds ; and if it is truly wise it will know that 
economic and political health is a better barrier to the spread 
of totalitarianism than purely strategic measures. 
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VI 


The Christian Faith is, of course, unable to promise, as do 
secular creeds, some final historical redemption from all social 
evil. The revelation of God’s judgment and mercy in Christ 
negated both the pre-Christian and the post-Christian expecta-— 
tions of an earthly paradise ; and has taught us to look “for a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God ” 
(Hebrews xi, 10). The Kingdom of God always impinges upon 
history and reminds us of the indeterminate possibilities of a 
more perfect brotherhood in every historic community. But 
the sufferings of Christ also remain a permanent judgment upon 
the continued fragmentary and corrupted character of all our 
historic achievements. They are completed only as the divine 
mercy, mediated in Christ, purges and completes them. Our 
final hope is in “ the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
body, and life everlasting.” 

Applied to our present situation this means that we must on 
the one hand strive to reform and reconstruct our historic com- 
munities so that they will achieve a tolerable peace and justice. 
On the other hand we know, as Christians, that sinful corruptions 
will be found in even the highest human achievements. 

We ought as Christians to strive more, and not less, earnestly 
for the peace of nations. We ought not to be indifferent to the 
problem of what technical-political instruments are best suited 
to maintain a tolerable peace and to express man’s obligation to 
hisneighbour. On the other hand our faith ought to supply us with 
a resource which secular idealism lacks. | We must learn to do our 
duty in the peace of our security in God, which is not disturbed by 
the alternate furies of unjustified hopes and unjustified despair. 
Knowing that “neither life nor death... can separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord ” we will not be 
surprised to discover that all historic securities are imperfect. 

There is a tendency among Christians, as well as non- 
Christians, to retire to the security of law, and to forget that even 
the best laws may become the servant of interest and sin, and 
that even the most hallowed institutions must be submitted to the 
test, whether they achieve the best possible accord between a 
man and his neighbour under prevailing conditions. The 
rapidly changing conditions of a technical society require that 
our sense of obedience to law shall be expressed primarily in 
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terms of our obedience to the law of love. We have been 
tempted to forget not only St. Paul’s warning against the im- 
potence of law (Romans ii, 17-23) but also our Lord’s warning 
that our righteousness must exceed the righteousness of the law. 
Unless divine grace flow into the heart, men will not only fail to 
obey the law but will use it as an instrument for their own 
advantage. Christian legalism has helped to sow confusion into 
the chaos of our day. The cure for modern lawlessness is not 
more emphasis upon law or efforts to define specific laws more 
sharply. The cure of modern lawlessness is to bring the idolatry 
and self-worship of all men and nations under divine judgment 
and to free men from both law and sin so that all things may be 
theirs if they are Christ’s. In that spirit they can create not an 
anarchistic millennium but communities, and constantly renew 
and refresh them by the spirit of love. 

Whether the nations and empires, the cultures and institu- 
tions of our day will bring forth fruits meet for repentance and 
thereby escape the wrath which overhangs them we do not know. 
_ Our business must be to mediate the divine judgment and mercy 
through Word and Sacrament so that men may know God as the 
author of both their death and their new life, of both the judg- 
ments under which they suffer and the new health which they 
may find as men and nations by His grace. 


VII 


In this volume we are seeking to illumine various facets 
of the great problem of the relation of the Christian Church to 
the crisis of our age. 

Our first purpose is to throw some light upon the character 
of the crisis. Our chapters on diagnosis are meant to relate the 
insights of the Christian Faith to the best knowledge of our day, in 
seeking to understand the effect of technics upon the problems 
of human brotherhood in the various dimensions of human 
relations. We believe that it is as,important for Christians to 
understand the particular causes of the particular disorder which 
characterises contemporary history as to know what are the peren- 
nial sources of perennial sinful corruptions in human society. 

We have also given some attention to the involvement of the 
Church and the churches in various sins and corruptions of 
modern society, whether these are expressed in racial pride, 
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nationalistic idolatry, or economic and political imperialism. 
The Church, as well as the individual Christian, must see in the 
distress of our day thé judgment of God which calls it to repentance 
and to a renewing of its mind. 

We believe that, though we have no reason to be proud of 
what has been accomplished, it is nevertheless apparent that in 
many areas of Christian life genuine fruits meet for repentance 
have been shown forth, and we have sought to give some account 
of these “new beginnings” in the life of the Church, in its 
relation to the social and political issues of our day, and in its 
guidance of Christian lay activity. 

We have, furthermore, sought to draw some conclusions from 
the evidence on the social tasks which claim the special interest 
and service of the Church, and on the right strategy which the 
Church should pursue in seeking to conform to the injunction 
of our Lord to be a light to the world and a leaven in the world. 

While it is not possible, even in an ecumenical study, to do 
full justice to the varying aspects of the Church’s tasks and 
problems in various parts of the world, we have sought to make 
this study as world-wide as possible. We have given account of 
regional deviations and peculiarities in both the diagnostic and 
in the more affirmative approaches to our task. We are conscious 
of the fact that the world crisis has its centre in the European 
world but that its effect may be even more shattering in the 
Asiatic and African world. It is very important that European 
and non-European Christians should see the issues each from the 
viewpoint of the others, so that the world-wide character of the 
Church should become a means of grace to all of us in more fully 
apprehending the meaning of the universal Christ, who speaks 
to each and to all nations and peoples. 


1Most of the problems with which we deal are considered more fully in the 
reports and findings of the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State 
held in 1937. Many of the problems have, of course, been sharpened by the fact 
that the Oxford Conference only anticipated, while we look back upon, the world 
catastrophes of the past decade. We therefore recognise a depth and breadth in the 
world crisis which could not have been fully anticipated. It is important, never- 
theless, to recognise that the Oxford Conference gave many important directives 
to the mind of the Church for dealing with the problem of its relationship to the social 
order, which have not been sufficiently studied by the Church at large, but are in 
our opinion still valid. It is particularly important to note the general strategy 
which informs the Oxford directives. The Oxford Conference sought to find a 
middle ground between a Christian view which offered no general directives to the 
Christian for his decisions in regard to social and political institutions, and the view 
which tried to identify the mind of Christ too simply with specific economic, social, 
and political programmes. For the ecumenical movement, in the opinion of many, 
this middle ground is still the proper basis of approach. 
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TECHNICS AND CIVILISATION 
j. H. Oldham 


I. INTRODUCTION 


UR object in this chapter is to examine more closely the 
() changes which modern science and technics have brought 

about in the life of man and society. There can be no 
real understanding of the predicament of society without a pro- 
found awareness of the revolutionary nature of these changes. 
In the five or six thousand years of recorded civilisations the 
range of man’s powers, the reach of his arm, the speed at which 
he could travel, the rapidity of communication remained rela- 
tively stable. Up till the latter part of the eighteenth century 
the possibilities of men in these respects did not differ greatly 
from those of classical antiquity. From that time the curve of 
technical development began to rise sharply and has become 
steeper and steeper. A stage has now been reached at which the 
nature of the process has become fully clear. Men have learned 
not only to invent but the technique of invention. The result 
is that invention follows invention with bewildering speed. 
There may be, indeed there certainly are, limits to what men 
can achieve, but they are not fixed or clear. ‘The frontier of 
science and invention is open country. ‘Through these advances 
the whole structure of human existence is undergoing a huge 
change and reorganisation, marking one of the great turning 
points of history. 

The technical advances which began in the eighteenth 
century, and in the nineteenth broke into a gallop, have resulted 
in the complete conquest of space. Instantaneous communica- 
tion by speech has become possible with any part of the world. 
The most remote places can be reached to-day in travel more 
quickly than the citizens of a single nation a century and a half 
ago could visit one of the more distant towns in their own country. 

The new scientific knowledge which has made these changes 
possible has had a similar revolutionary effect on the minds of 
men, giving them a new picture, or rather a succession of new 
pictures, of the nature of the universe, and a new conception 
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of the powers and potentialities of man. Not only has there 
come about a fundamental change in the external conditions of 
men’s lives, presenting them with new problems in their relations 
with one another, but the spiritual foundations of western 
civilisation have been loosened. The basic convictions and 
largely unquestioned assumptions by which the life of western 
society has in the main been guided, and to which appeal could 
be made in Christian preaching, have been thrown into the 
melting-pot. 

No conception of the task of the Church in society is adequate 
that is not suffused with an awareness of the scale of these changes. 
It is to men who have passed through these experiences and been 
moulded by them that the Christian message has to be proclaimed 
to-day. The Church is still far from having come to terms with 
the new knowledge and its practical consequences. ‘This is one 
reason why it is so little able to speak convincingly to the mind 
of the age. New zeal in proclaiming the Gospel will achieve 
little unless it is accompanied by a no less determined effort to 
understand. When we speak of the renewal of the Church, it must 
never be forgotten that what is needed is not only a change of 
heart and conversion of the will but a far-reaching renewal of the 
mind and imagination. 


II. THE ADVENT OF THE MACHINE 


Attention will be focussed in this chapter in the main on the 
coming and effects of the machine. But the development of 
technics cannot be considered in isolation. It has taken place 
in close and inseparable connection with other factors, which are 
necessary to an understanding of its impact on society. In 
the discussion which follows we need to distinguish and to keep 
clearly in view four influences which, in combination and in 
mutual reaction on one another, have given shape to the world 
which exists to-day. 

The first is scientific discovery, method, and theory, which 
seek to unlock the secrets of nature. 

The second is applied science, technology and invention, 
which turn knowledge to practical uses. 

Thirdly, there are the human purposes which these intel- 
lectual processes are made to serve, such as the creation and 
acquisition of wealth, the increase of power and the prosecution 
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of war. Modern science and technics have: developed in the 
closest association with capitalism and the modern state, and it 
is these three powerful forces working together and re-enforcing 
one another that have made the world what it is to-day. 
Fourthly, there is the general way of looking at things char- 
acteristic of modern man, the temper or philosophy of the 
age, to the shaping of which all the forces that have been men- 


tioned contribute and which in turn determines the purposes 


they shall serve. 

It may be worth while, before proceeding further, to recall 
to our minds the broad course of modern technical development, 
taking as our main guide the account given in Mr. Lewis Mum- 
ford’s Technics and Civilisation, which is the most comprehensive 
general survey at present available. 

Mr. Mumford distinguishes three overlapping and inter- 
penetrating phases in its history. 

The first phase, which may be regarded as extending from 
the tenth century to the middle of the eighteenth, can be 
described in terms of its characteristic materials and sources of 
power as the period of wood and water. In it began the 
significant process of the separation of the production of energy 
from its application. ‘There was a progressive development of 


- the water-mill and the windmill. The immense expansion of the 


textile industries in the eighteenth century was achieved not by 
the steam-engine but by water-power. Among the inventions 
of this period which laid the indispensable foundations of all that 
was to come later were the advances in glass-making, changing 
the whole aspect of indoor light, improving eye-sight by the 
aid of spectacles, and placing at men’s disposal the invaluable 
instruments of the telescope and microscope ; the perfecting of 
the clock, which as the first real instrument of precision set the 
pattern of accuracy for all other instruments and became, even 
more than the steam-engine, the key machine of the industrial 
age ; and the printing press, without which the rapid expansion 
of knowledge would have been impossible. In this period also 
lies the emergence of the factory, or, as it was called in the 
beginning, the mill, in which in a central building, divorced from 
the home and the craftsman’s shop, large bodies of men were 
assembled for co-operative industrial ‘production. 

The second phase of technical development, which may be 


1Routledge. 1934. 
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regarded as dating from about 1750, was based on coal and iron. 
Already by that time the foundations of the industrial revolution, 
which transformed men’s ways of thinking, means of production 
and manner of living, had been laid. What the second revolu- 
tion did was to “ multiply, vulgarise and spread the methods and 
goods produced by the first.” Products of the mine determined 
the characteristic inventions and developments of this period. 
The feverish rush for wealth, the degradation of human labour, 
associated with the exploitation of mineral resources con- 
taminated the whole of industrial activity. The increase of power 
and the acceleration of movement were the dominant objectives. 
Production and more production became the absorbing goal. 
Outstanding among the inventions of this period were the railway 
and the steamship, which began the revolution in transport that 
has led to the conquest of space and the unification of the 
world. 

What is, perhaps, of chief significance in Mr. Mumford’s 
survey is his recognition and description of a third phase, 
beginning in the first half of the nineteenth century and rapidly 
gathering momentum in the twentieth, which differs markedly 
from the preceding phase. It interpenetrates but has not 
displaced the phase of coal and iron. ‘The ideas and motives of 
the earlier period still persist and dominate the industry and 
politics of the western world, but beneath the surface far-reaching 
changes are in progress. Perhaps the most outstanding among 
these is the development of electricity as a fresh source of energy. 
It brought into the industrial field its own specific materials, 
the new alloys and the lighter metals. A new series of synthetic 
compounds came into existence. Lightness and compactness 
acquired a new value. Mathematical accuracy, physical 
economy, chemical purity, surgical cleanliness are among the 
attributes of the new period ‘The ‘growing interest in biology 
has made itself felt in the technological field. The old un- 
questioned faith in the machine has been undermined by the 
organic conception of Jife which is slowly and imperceptibly 
transforming men’s outlook in all directions. 

Since Mr. Mumford wrote atomic fission has opened up a new 
source of power. ‘There is not room in this chapter, nor would 
it be profitable at this stage, to speculate about the changes which 
its use for industrial purposes may bring about in society, but 
they will certainly be far-reaching. 


~ 
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WI. THE BENEFITS OF THE MACHINE 


We may consider first those effects of the machine on human 
life, which have been in the main beneficial. 

The most obvious service of the machine has been enormously 
to heighten man’s capacities. 

Benefits of this enlargement of human capacity are un- 
deniable. Science and technics have enabled men to overcome 
obstacles that stunted their growth and hemmed their lives 
within narrow limits. They have improved health and extended 
the span of human life. They have emancipated men from 
deadening drudgery, and opened up endless new possibilities 
of cultural growth. 

The achievements of the machine and the human powers 
which have produced them are among God’s good gifts to men. 
Unless we are clear about this at the start, the picture which 
emerges from our discussion will become distorted. We must 
neither be afraid of the machine nor seek to escape from it. 

We must give full weight in our thinking to what scientific 
discovery and the advent of the machine have done in widening 
men’s horizons and enlarging their imagination. The modern 
age began in a spirit of wonder closely akin to worship. As 
Mr. Philip Mairet says in a penetrating essay on “ A Civilisation 
of Technics,’’! “‘in the great European scientists and naturalists 
up to and including the early nineteenth century, there is to be 
found such a love of the creation, united with such intelligence, 
modesty and finely schooled perception, as is recorded of no 
other place or time.”’ It is that spirit and temper that has given 
to the modern age such elements of greatness as it has possessed. 
‘* Should we have been able,” Mr. Mairet asks, “‘ to proceed as 
far as we have towards a mechanised economy, unless men felt, 
even if vaguely, dimly and uncertainly, that our society was 
doing something great in this age of progress, and that the tech- 
nical miracles were themselves, in some sort, a collective achieve- 
ment worthy of human life and love ? Perhaps even the machine 
workers have more than half believed that in this phase of history 
men were doing what men are for—not indeed doing it well 
enough, nor unmixed with baser purposes, yet on the whole 
giving expression to something inherent in man and his world- 
position—fulfilling a possibility that ought to be fulfilled.” 


1Prospect for Christendom. Edited by Maurice B. Reckitt. Faber & Faber. 1945. 
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Secondly, technical development has created new conditions 
of association and co-operation in work. For the work of the 
individual craftsman, who produced a finished article by his 
own efforts, it has substituted a process in which each individual, 
has a hand in making only a small, perhaps infinitesimal, part 
of the final product. This distribution of activity in carrying 
out a common task deprives men of the satisfaction which a 
craftsman takes in the work of his own hands and of the education 
which he gains in perfecting his own skill. But there is no reason 
to regard modern forms of production as providing on the whole 
a less worthy form of human life or one less rich in possibilities 
of human growth. ‘Technical production places men in relations 
of dependence on one another and assigns them a share in a joint 
undertaking. It creates conditions in which men can develop 
powerful loyalties to the common enterprise and find oppor- 
tunities of working and, if necessary, of sacrificing themselves for 
the common good. ‘The technical sphere, as has been said, 
possessed ‘‘ an ethos of its own which is bound up with the ideas 
of common work, grading and anonymity, but also with those of 
service, responsibility and a sense of solidarity which may even 
lead to a genuine readiness for sacrifice. It is just here that the 
forces can be found by which the temptation to a misuse of 
technical power can be overcome.’ 


Dr. Niebuhr has already indicated that there has been a 
notable connection between technical development and the 
growth of democratic institutions. Factories and industrial 
towns brought people into association with one another and 
stimulated thought and political activity. The trade union 
movement is in the main a development among industrial 
workers, and the co-operative movement had its birth in in- 
dustrial centres. The history of trade unionism, which was born 
among “the dark, satanic mills,” is a long 1ecord of initiative, 


purposiveness, comradeship, loyalty, and triumph over all kinds 
of difficulty. 


In Great Britain, in particular, which led the way in the 
industrial revolution, and where many of its worst evils became 
manifest, there has grown up (largely under the inspiration of 
religious non-conformity) a genuine industrial culture. In its 
industrial towns, especially in the north of England, as Mr. W. G. 


1Frankfurter Hefte. December, 1947. 
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Symons has shown,! there is to be found a whole structure of 
working-class institutions and activities, including the vigorous 
life of trade unions, the great\trading and productive institutions 
of the co-operative movement, the organs of adult education, the 
friendly societies, orchestral and choral societies and hosts of 
other clubs and societies of working men. ‘Though some help 
was received from outside, by far the greater part of all this was 


the creation of working folk themselves. 


Thirdly, we may consider the effect of the technical age on 
human character. Man’s adventures with machines have made 
exacting and continuous demands on his courage, resource, 
endurance, persistence, skill, precision, judgment and decision. 
In those who deal with machines at the higher levels—skilled 
craftsmen, technicians, administrators—their daily work develops 
a strength and toughness of character. The language of the 
machines to those who use them is: “If you make a slip in 
handling us you die.”” ‘The management of a factory demands 
not only knowledge of a variety of technical processes, but ability 
to deal with men and the capacity to overcome every kind of 
unexpected difficulty. | 

Perhaps the change of which the Church has to take account 
in the fulfilment of its mission to-day is the new temper of respect 
for fact which science and technics have created in those who 
have to do with them. We cannot better the description of this 
given by Mr. Lewis Mumford. ‘“‘ Whereas the medizval man,” 
he says, “‘ determined reality by the extent to which it agreed 
with a complicated tissue of beliefs, in the case of modern man the 
final arbiter of judgment is always a set of facts, recourse to which 
is equally open and equally satisfactory to all normally con- 
stituted organisms. ‘The technique of creating a neutral world 
of fact as distinguished from the raw data of immediate experience 
was the great general contribution of modern analytic 
science. . . . Ihe concept ofa neutral world, untouched by man’s 
efforts, indifferent to his activities, obdurate to his wish and 
supplication, is one of the great triumphs of man’s imagination, 
and in itself it represents a fresh human value.’ 

This settled habit of acknowledging a neutral world of fact 
to which all have to submit has far-reaching social and political 
consequences. It opens up wide fields of practical co-operation 


1The Christian News-Letter, No. 92, July goth, 1941. 
2 Technics and Civilisation, pp. 360-2. Routledge. 1934. 
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in which religious differences and questions of ultimate belief 
can for the time being be left on one side. People who differ 
widely in convictions and tastes can by submitting in common to 
technical requirements successfully co-operate in running a 
railway or factory, in administering health services and a host of 
other social activities. Over a wide field tolerance becomes an 
accepted and normal attitude. 

In a limited, though wider, area the fraternity of scientists 
offers the outstanding example of a “‘ free’ society. Every one 
is not only permitted but expected to form and express his own 
independent judgment. If he believes others to be in the wrong 
he says so. With equal readiness he submits his own opinion to 
the judgment of his fellows. All alike are confident that in due 
course a collective judgment will be formed which will meet with 
general acceptance. | 

This attitude and temper is, however, by no means confined 
to scientists. It extends to far wider circles where men co-operate 
to meet the requirements of an objectively determined situation. 
We must not allow the darker side of the industrial picture, with 
its cut-throat competition, ruthless exploitation, acute tensions 
and seemingly irreconcilable conflicts to blind us to the wide 
range of co-operation and goodwill that exists in the industrial 
field. A well-placed and reliable observer of industrial conditions 
in England can write: ‘‘ As I travel about the country I find 
in the men I meet sympathy with other men, love of justice, desire 
that all should have a chance, mutual respect, hatred of arrogance, 
acceptance of sensitive responsible ‘meeting’ as the proper 
relation of man with man—attitudes which I believe have never 
been found so highly developed among human kind.” The 
conditions described exist, no doubt, in very varying degrees in 
different countries, and in different areas and sections of the 
same country, but they are a real element in the actual world, 
and the picture will be out of perspective if they are forgotten. 

There is no reason to doubt that, just as machines evoke in 
those who have to do with them personal qualities of grit and 
skill, so a technical society can be a means of fostering social 
qualities in those who respond to its demands. A striking illus- 
tration is provided in a small volume by Sir Oliver Franks on 
Central Planning and Control in War and Peace. A philosopher by 
trade, and now British Ambassador to the United States, during 
the war Sir Oliver Franks became the Civil Service head of 
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the Ministry of Supply, where he had an exceptional opportunity 
of observing the operations of British industry as a whole. Re- 
viewing his experience, he makes it clear that the Ministry of 
Supply was not simply a machine set in motion by the receipt 
of orders from the appropriate authorities in the Government 
and emitting a host of detailed instructions to producing firms. 
The processes of effective planning and control are more 
dialectical. If the operations are to proceed with certainty and 
success there must be a meeting of minds and a unity of purpose 
established among the responsible participants. The Ministry 
was full of intellectual energy and the clash of competing ideas. 
All claims on limited resources were subject to ruthless cross- 
examination by interested parties. This argumentative process 
was an essential condition of success. This story, told in detail 
by one who had part in it, presents a vivid picture of the possi- 
bilities of human co-operation in a technical society. 

It is essential that we should not merely acknowledge in- 
tellectually but allow ourselves to feel the benefits which the 
machine has brought to humanity. If we fail to do this, the 
picture of technics which we form will be out of focus. The world 
of the machine is, at any rate, the world in which a large pro- 
portion of the members of the Church have to live. It is a 
world in which many of them -(including workers as well as 
managers and technicians) find it possible to live a human life in 
relations with other human beings that are on the whole healthy 
and satisfying. If this is true, as it unhappily is, only of some 
parts of the field, there is no decisive reason why with goodwill, 
intelligence and determination the opportunities should not be 
brought progressively within the reach of widening circles. 


IV. EVIL EFFECTS OF THE MACHINE 


But the ascendancy of the machine in modern life has also 
a darker and more menacing side. Its effects may even be 
catastrophic. 

No study of the machine would tell the truth about it, if it 
failed to emphasise the intimate association between the machine 
and war. War has been one of the chief stimulants of invention, 
as the last war amply demonstrated. Throughout modern 
history, military forces have absorbed a substantial share of 
the products of industry. War is the ideal consumer in the 
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rapidity of its consumption. There has been a close connection 
between the regimentation of the army and the regimentation of 
industry. 

To-day, as never before, scientific research and technical 
invention are controlled and deflected with a view to the 
eventuality of war. There could be no more convincing or 
startling evidence of the distortion of the true purposes of life 
from which we are suffering to-day than the extent to which in all 
countries, scientific research is under the direction of the military 
authorities. In a widely discussed article! Professor Ridenour 
ventures the guess (exact figures are not available) that the 
expenditure on research by the American army and navy totals 
$90,000,000, which is three times the amount available in 1940 
for scientific research in all the universities of America. 

The development of technics has been intimately bound up 
not only with the practice of war but with the forces of capitalism, 
imperialism and the growing power of the modern state. It 
is association with these forces that has given to technical develop- 
ment its furious pace and demonic quality. In increasing 
immeasurably the power at men’s disposal, it has stimulated their 
power-loving impulses and fostered the belief that there is no 
force that they cannot harness and no object that is beyond their 
reach. 

The callousness to suffering and brutal contempt for human 
life which characterised the industrial revolution in its _be- 
ginnings may have been no greater than in earlier periods, but 
they found new hideous forms of expression and affected vast 
populations. The barbarism which disfigured the early days of 
industrialism—the ugliness and squalor, the reckless pollution of 
air and streams, the creation of slums, the shocking inhumanities, 
the conscienceless exploitation of the labour not only of men but 
of women and children—need not be regarded as inevitable 
results of the coming of the machine. These evils are still with 
us, but in the more progressive countries they are in process of 
being overcome by factory legislation and other protective 
measures, by housing schemes, by town and country planning, 
by the spread of education, by the rise to power of trade unionism 
and by the changes to which attention has already been called, 
within technology itself. There is still much to be accomplished, 
even in advanced countries, in the emancipation of human life 


1In the American Scholar. Reprinted in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, August, 1947. 
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from the ravages and deformities caused by the machine. But 
it would be wrong to ignore the progress that has been made. 
The present task is to build on foundations that have already been 
laid. 

The abuses which have been mentioned are due not to the 
machines themselves, but to the ambition, avarice, short- 
sightedness, lack of imagination and absence of a sense of social 
obligation in those who used them. But there are dangers 
‘inherent in the process of mechanisation and the large-scale 
organisation which is its inevitable accompaniment. Man 
himself may be subordinated to the requirements of the machine 
and be deprived of his humanity. He may be reduced to 
performing a particular function in a mechanical process. He 
may be assigned tasks which call for no exercise of his intelligence 
nor for any-responsible decision. ‘There is a sense in which this 
applies not only to the workers but also to managers. ‘They also 
are victims of the division of labour and the impersonal nature 
of economic activities, which in the form of precise instructions, 
rigid formulas and fixed techniques restrict within the narrowest 
limits the possibilities of creativeness and the development of the 
human faculties. 

Monotonous, repetitive work is the daily routine of multitudes 
of industrial workers. ‘The work which a man has to do is one 
of the decisive influences on his character, and if his natural 
purposiveness is constantly thwarted he will become less of a man 
and lose his power of initiative and sense of responsibility. In 
proportion as men lose the sense of meaning and value in their 
work the will which sustains a technical civilisation must break 
down. 

It has been proved that, where there is the will, much can be 
done to mitigate the disadvantages of, and to provide the neces- 
sary compensations for, the monotony of machine minding. 
Investigations undertaken over a period of years by the Research 
Department of the School of Business Administration at Harvard 
University, have been inspired by the conviction that the prime 
cause of the evils which threaten to destroy our civilisation is 
that the extraordinary advances in technical skill in recent 
centuries have not been accompanied by any corresponding 
advance in social skill. By social skill is meant the capacity to 
enter into genuine communication with other persons, to under- 
stand their point of view, to respond to their way of looking at 
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things, and so to enlist them in willing co-operation in a common 
task. The series of investigations conducted in the Hawthorne 
works of the Western Electric Gompany have shown the remark- 
able results which follow from the exercise of such skill. These 
experiments have proved, for example, that many of the common 
assumptions about incentives are nonsense, and that the satis- 
faction of the desire for human association can be a more powerful 
factor in the increase of production than material conditions and 
rewards. They have provided practical demonstration—a fact 
of the highest social significance—that the factory itself may 
be made a stabilising force and become a centre round which 
men can develop satisfying social lives. They have shown that 
even under modern conditions it is possible for industrial 
administrators to create within industry itself a partially 
effective substitute for the old stabilising force of the neigh- 
bourhood.t 

The whole question of the educative significance of work has 
begun to engage the serious attention of educators, and there 
are many instances of co-operation between industrialists and 
educators in attempts to find the right solutions. But these are 
only the first beginnings in a herculean task. Men can be 
delivered from slavery to the machine only by a revolutionary 
change in the accepted scale of values, in which a primary 
concern for the growth and welfare of persons takes the place 
of demonic concentration on technical efficiency and the material 
product. 

We have been concerned thus far with the effects of machines 
on those who work with them. . But the machine age exerts an 
influence also on the whole of social life. People may become 
so occupied with the products of machines that they have no 
mind or leisure for anything else. Their attention is continually 
taken up with some new toy or gadget. Machines with their 
multiplying novelties may drive out of life all the values that lie 
outside and above the mechanical. 

Oliver Goldsmith in the eighteenth century wrote : 


When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away? 


*Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilisation. Warvard University, 1945. 
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Mr. T. S. Eliot in the twentieth century writes : 


' When lovely woman stoops to folly and 
. Paces about her room again, alone, 
She smooths her hair with automatic hand 
And puts a record on the gramophone. 


The difference is not due simply to a change in lovely woman 
but also in large measure to the fact that she has got a gramo- 
phone. . One of those who have contributed material to this 
chapter writes:  , 

“There seem to be two distinct things contributing to the 
same result—our power over our environment, and the fact that 
we always have at hand plenty of objects with which to distract 
ourselves. The result is an insensitiveness to tragedy, which 
brings with it an insensitiveness to religion. What I am thinking 
of is a certain almost constant power of the mind to find one 
idolatry after another as a defence against God. It is seldom 
that we see ourselves in a position in which Christianity can offer 
us any sort of release. And if, through continual frustration 
in the management of our personal lives, we do see ourselves in 
that position, we can go to the pictures and re-absorb, through 
the comfort of the plush seats and the distraction of the film, the 
sense that, after all, there is not very much to worry about and 
hasn’t it all been rather morbid? I think that all this for the 
Christian is really a more important characteristic of our age 
than most—more important, for instance, than monotonous 
and repetitive work, of which I suspect there has always been 
plenty. I mean the extent to which our imaginative field is 
limited in this way, so that to believe in tragedy requires for us a 
strong effort of will.” 


V. SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES 


The success which has attended men’s efforts to gain control 
over physical nature and make it serve their purposes has been so 
impressive that they have proceeded to apply the methods that 
have proved fruitful in the physical sphere to wider areas of life. 
If the patient investigation of nature has yielded such results, 
what may we not hope for if similar methods are applied to the 
study of men and society? In the anthropological and social 
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sciences machines fill a smaller réle, but the new lines of investiga- 
tion may have effects on the future of mankind as profound and 
far-reaching as the discoveries of physical science. 

From the study of inorganic nature investigation has gone 
on to the study of the processes of life. ‘The progress of bio- 
logical science has yielded remarkable results in the breeding of 
plants and animals. Recent discoveries have made it possible 
not merely to produce new types by a skilful combination of 
inherited qualities but to modify these directly by bringing about 
physical and chemical changes in the chromosomes. It may 
be long before science makes it possible to control at will the 
human biological inheritance, but that is the direction in which 
we are moving. As knowledge is gained, it will undoubtedly 
be applied to man. Already the practice of artificial insemina- 
tion has been extended to human beings. 

It is not merely biological processes that are becoming subject 
to control. Knowledge is rapidly increasing of the way in which 
the human mind works and of the means by which it may be 
influenced. We are learning from psychologists more and more 
. about the effect of circumstances on individuals and groups. 
The use in schools and factories of a frankly behaviourist tech- 
nique gives us an unprecedented insight into common practices. 
The work of Freud and his followers has opened up a whole new 
field of understanding of human nature by the discovery of hidden 
mechanisms which determine the adjustment of the self to its 
environment at deeper levels than the conscious life. Modern 
psychologists, pursuing the laudable purposes of studying human 
behaviour and of curing those suffering from mental maladjust- 
ment, are beginning to foreshadow the control of character in a 
way just as significant as control of the biological inheritance. 

The present century has witnessed the growth of a whole 
network of social investigations, in which the attempt is made to 
understand the individual not only in himself but in the setting 
of his social environment and in his relation to other persons. 
Even to enumerate the social surveys of all kinds by governments, 
research institutes and private agencies would fill many hundreds 
of pages. 

The development of the social sciences has been prompted in 
the main by the desire to promote human welfare. They are 
intimately linked with medicine, education, and the promotion of 
social welfare. But the new knowledge of human behaviour can 
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be used to serve bad ends as well as good, as we can see in the 
crude use made of it in large-scale advertisement and various 
forms of mass-propaganda. In totalitarian states the new 
techniques have been employed to mould the ideas and feelings 
of the entire population in accordance with the desires of its 
rulers. 

The late Professor Karl Mannheim held that the emergence 
of the new social techniques at the disposal of governments, 
including both the new science of human behaviour and the new 
means of communication through Press, radio, telephone and 
telegraph, with the power of new weapons behind them, is a fact 
more fundamental to society than either its economic structure 
or its social stratification. These latter can be changed, through 
the use of the new techniques, by an organised group that succeeds 
in seizing and retaining power.! 


VI. SALVATION BY KNOWLEDGE 


Science and technics had their origin in man’s legitimate 
desire to understand the world, to control it for his own purposes, 
to add to his knowledge, wealth, and power. ‘The success which 
has attended them has stimulated and hypertrophied the self- 
assertive side of his nature. Man has come to conceive of 
himself as essentially explorer, conqueror, architect. He not 
only regards these ends as his primary concern, but he has created 
means of achieving them, so large in scale and so massive in their 
operation that he is swept forward on an irresistible tide. Science 
and technics determine the whole ethos of modern life. They 
create the atmosphere in which we live. They dictate the 
prevailing ideas and attitudes of modern society. 

The modern period began with the realisation that “ know- 
ledge is power.” The dazzling discoveries of science and the 
plainly visible results of technical activity flatter the power 
impulses of men. The cult of power has become part of the 
modern consciousness and affected the ideals and standards of 
people generally. Science has become an instrument of power, and 
the disinterestedness of the thinker and the spirit of contemplation 
of former times have given place increasingly to the drive of the 
organiser and promoter. 

The temper of the modern age is thus uncongenial to 


1Diagnosis of our Time, pp. 2-3. Kegan Paul. 1943. 
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Christianity. The things that, in the Christian view, are of 
primary concern lie on the circumference of the interests and 
activities of society. The great majority of those who set the 
pace in human affairs have made up their minds to run the world 
in accordance with their own ideas and are confident of their 
ability to do so. God in these circumstances has become 
superfluous. Men no longer see any need for Him. 

There are always in history tendencies contrary to those 
which are in the ascendant. The pursuit of knowledge and skill 
may awaken wonder and produce, as it does in many scientists, 
a spirit of reverence and humility. There is no doubt that in 
the scientific world the self-confidence and dogmatism of an 
earlier period have given place to a new openness of mind in 
regard to ultimate questions. 3 

Men’s belief in what science and technics can do for them has 
been shaken, more particularly on the continent of Europe, by 
the experience of two world wars. It would be a mistake to 
suppose, however, that there has been a fundamental or wide- 
spread change of attitude. The great majority of men do not 
know on what they should rely for an improvement of human 
conditions except the advance of knowledge. Communism is 
inspired by a fanatical belief in the ability of men to create an 
earthly paradise by science and technics. In America and 
Britain the predominant mood among the leaders of thought and 
action is that with the increase of knowledge men will find a 
means of overcoming their difficulties and creating a happier 
world. In Asia many turn envious eyes to the astonishing trans- 
formation of Russia that has taken place within a generation, and 
believe that the utilisation of modern knowledge will enable their 
peoples to make similar advances. 

The important fact is that, whether pessimistic or optimistic 
philosophies prevail, scientific investigation and technical de- 
velopment go steadily forward. There is no slackening of the 
pace. The number of scientific workers is being rapidly increased. 
Research institutes, private and governmental, with vast sums of 
money at their disposal, are conducting inquiries into every 
kind of human problem. By the untiring labours of an immense 
and growing number of investigators there is steadily being 
accumulated a great body of knowledge about human beings, both 
in themselves and in their social relations. As the knowledge is 
acquired it is used in direct and indirect ways to mould their lives, 
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thoughts and feelings and to shape their environment, which in its 
turn is a powerful factor in determining their mental and emo- 
tional life. Society, it is true, has always aimed, consciously and 
unconsciously, at influencing the lives of its members in accord- 
ance with an approved pattern. What is new is the immeasur- 
ably more powerful instrument that is now available as a result 
of the new knowledge and techniques. ‘This instrument is being 
employed to give direction to the minds, feelings and purposes 
of men—that is to say, in a field which is the pre-eminent concern 
of the Church. It was possible for the Church in its ministries to 
disregard the mounting control of man over physical nature. It 
cannot possibly be indifferent to the powerful forces that are now 
being directed to influencing the minds and souls of men. The 
widespread belief that the chief hope of restoring order to society 
lies in an increase of knowledge and skill is the most formidable 
rival faith which Christianity has to meet in the world to-day. 


VII. SCIENCE, TECHNICS AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


What, then, is the Christian attitude to the scientific and 
technical society in which our lot is cast: It must obviously be 
a two-fold one. 

The Church must clearly take full account of the relevance 
of the new knowledge and skills to the fulfilment of its own 
evangelistic and pastoral mission. It must enlarge its con- 
ception of the meaning of the redemption of human life to include 
the aids which can be provided by social techniques. The work 
of the Christian ministry in modern society cannot be pursued in 
isolation, but will call for alliances with a whole variety of social 
agencies that are engaged in dealing with different aspects of 
individual and social behaviour and need. 

Again, Christian thinking must do full justice to man’s 
responsibility for the ordering of his own life and the life of 
society. Trust in God can easily be made, and too often is made, 
an excuse for shirking responsibility. Over against many forms 
of mistaken Christian resignation, the scientists and technicians 
who have set themselves with courage, persistence and devotion 
to lift burdens from men’s shoulders and confer benefits on 
humanity are in the right. 

Further, there is in the world of science and technics a 
discipline and realism, which establishes standards that the 
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Church cannot afford to ignore. In religious activities “ easy- 
goingness ’’ and low standards are not visited by the immediate 
penalties which attend such shortcomings in the technical world, 
and this fact offers many temptations to slovenliness of mind and 
action, the substitution of glib phrases for painstaking investiga- 
tion, and facile judgments on complex and difficult questions, 
which alienate those who in their own work are guided by higher 
standards. 

While there is much that the Church has to learn and to 
assimilate, is there no critical judgment also from the standpoint 
of Christian faith that has to be passed on the temper and practice 
of the technical age? ‘There most certainlyis. Itis quite another 
question, however, whether the Church to-day is capable of 
pronouncing such a judgment and of making it effectively heard 
and understood. 

We cannot simply concentrate our minds on the truth we have 
to proclaim and leave out of our reckoning the standing and 
reputation of those who utter it. The Church is known ; it has 
a record. All that it says will be judged by what it is known or 
supposed to be. Where men have come to distrust the speaker, 
speech may only harden their opposition. 

Again, the great danger that besets any attempt to give a 
Christian answer to the questions raised by a technical society is 
that the answer, as we give it, will be too simple and superficial 
to count for much. The task with which we have to wrestle 
is not to formulate on paper or in speech a Christian answer to the 
perplexities of society but to put enough content into the answer 
to give it real power. What is needed to-day is not a doctrine 
which is impeccable as theory but a faith by which men can live 
and find guidance for their actions in the thick of the conflicts of 
society. 

With these cautions in mind we suggest three crucial points 
at which the outlook and temper of modern society is challenged 
by Christian faith. 

The first is that the scientific and technical standpoint has its 
own inherent limitations. The trouble to-day is that so many 
are unaware of these limitations. In science and technics men 
set out to solve problems. The “1” that is seeking the solution 
stands outside the problem. ‘The wise man, of course, in dealing 
with a human problem, will include himself with his individual 
limitations and faults in the picture of the problem that has to 
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be solved. But when he has done this, there still remains a self 
that is seeking to solve the problem and that is not involved in it. 
Over against this realm of the problematical—that is to say the 
entire field with which science and technics are concerned— 
there is a wholly different realm in which the ‘‘ I’ becomes aware 
of a situation in which it is itself wholly and inextricably involved. 
The French philosopher M. Gabriel Marcel, who has devoted 
much attention to this crucial distinction, has called this sphere 
the realm of mystery. It is in this sphere that the ultimate issues 
of life are faced. 

The standpoint of science and technics has acquired such 
dominance in the modern world that men are apt to make it the 
sole approach to the interpretation of themselves. They think 
of themselves as objects rather than as persons, and the whole 
realm of mystery in which the self itself is engaged, and for this 
reason cannot be grasped by the investigating mind, becomes 
obliterated. Man is thereby deprived progressively of his 
humanity. 

_ By assuming that the standpoint of science and technics is the 
only possible standpoint men are prevented from discovering the 
real sources of the evils from which they are suffering. In 
investigation the selfis taken for granted. All the evils are assumed 
to lie outside it in the field which it is investigating. A whole 
new world of experience is opened up when we become aware of 
an evil in which we ourselves are inextricably implicated. | 

It is precisely at this point of a moral revolt against the horrors 
which a technical civilisation has made possible that we may, 
perhaps, detect an awakening sense of the inadequacy of a 
purely scientific and technical approach to life and its problems. 
The fact that technical advance has made it possible to carry 
out universal massacre stares every man in the face. Men are 
shocked by the fact that civilised governments are able to mobilise 
the resources of science to perform acts which make the worst 
deeds of criminals of little account in comparison. While in a 
world from which God has been banished it is difficult to find 
rational grounds for believing in the sacredness of life, a natural 
piety extending far beyond those who profess any positive religious 
beliefs condemns such inhumanities as violations of the law of 
man’s being. In this realisation, however vague and. inchoate, 


1Cf. an article on “‘ Technics and Sin” 


in The Changing World, Summer, 1947. 
Harvill Press. . 
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of an evil in which they are themselves somehow implicated, 
men reveal an awareness of that realm of mystery, which M. 
Marcel distinguishes from the sphere of objects and problems 
with which science and technics are concerned. 

The second point at which the modern outlook is open to 
serious challenge is its failure to understand the profound differ- 
ence between the study and manipulation of things and the 
meeting with persons. In the activities of science and technics 
the observer himself remains unquestioned and unchallenged. 
For the purposes in view that is right and inevitable. But to 
regard what can be learned from this detached position as com- 
prehending practically all that matters in life, as many do to-day, 
is a profound error. ‘The truth is that the most important part 
of life has been left out. 

We do violence to the nature of persons, when we attempt to 
bring them wholly within the scope of the organising intelligence. 
In our relations with them we have to acknowledge their im- 
mutable otherness and to be ready to live in continuous and 
fruitful tension with them. It is through the meeting of persons 
with persons and the fructifying contacts of groups with groups, 
each preserving his or their unreduced individuality, that men 
mutually educate one another and grow in stature. By its very 
nature technics can create only a solitary world, in which one 
directing mind, one ruling group, one single point of view 
dominates the whole. It cannot create community, which always 
requires the existence of two or more different points of view, 
each of which renounces the claim to have the final, decisive, 
over-riding word. 

There can be no remedy for the present disorder of society 
unless the present absorption of interest in the technical mastery 
of things gives place to a new wholeness of thought and living 
which includes a true understanding of the relations of persons 
and of human groups. The Christian faith that the greatest 
thing in the world is love, remote as it may appear from all present 
realities, is at once the damning judgment of current practice 
and the clue that can lead mankind out of its present predicament. 

The third point at which the assumptions of contemporary 
society need to be challenged is the question whether any final 
meaning for life can be found without belief in a spiritual reality 
transcending the world of time and space with which science and 
technics are concerned. 
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The question is being raised from the side of science as, for 
example, in the Riddell Lectures by Professor Michael Polanyi,? 
in which it is argued that the scientific tradition presupposes 
that such a thing as truth exists. Ifthere is no truth, it is vain to 
search for it. Where belief in transcendent truth is surrendered 
we are left at the mercy of sheer power. There is no alternative 
except that the strongest will shall decide what is to be done. 
Those who have abandoned belief in spiritual realities can raise 
no valid objection to being directed by a totalitarian state. 

What is here said about the foundations of science is true also 
of social and political life. In these spheres too men live by the 
strength of a common spiritual tradition and by loyalty to a 
transcendent truth. No human society can exist without 
government. ‘The relations between those who issue orders and 
those who have to obey them can be saved from degenerating 
into tyranny only by the acknowledgment by both of a law to 
which both alike are subject, of an over-riding truth, justice and 
charity to which the allegiance of all is due. The relationship 
between governed and governors is free from any taint of servi- 
tude only when there exists between them a genuine understand- 
ing. Where there is no belief in a transcendent truth and no 
acknowledgment of transcendent standards, understanding is no 
longer possible. ‘There remains only the arbitrary fiat of the 
ruler. | 

The Christian critique of our modern technical civilisation 
is one which goes to its very roots. But any attempt to preen and 
flatter ourselves for possessing as Christians the clue to the 
_ disorder of society is at once held in check and corrected by the 
realisation how little can be achieved by presenting this criticism 
in words. Its proclamation by the Church may even have the 
effect of hardening men’s hearts. There is in wide circles a 
profound distrust of the Church to be overcome before those 
outside will hear. 

What has to be changed is a deep-rooted attitude to life. 
Christians are themselves entangled in the confusions and misled 
by the false values of the age. We are swept forward by a 
restless activity and have no time to pause and face the need 
for a radical change in ourselves. Yet until we have done this 
we are powerless to minister to the needs of others. 


1Science, Faith and Society. Oxford University Press. 1946. 
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picture of the state of European civilisation but merely a 

description of the elements of disorder—the symptoms of 
the malady from which Europe is suffering. Of course, most 
of the elements in this diagnosis are to be found also in other 
parts of the world. But we shall deliberately omit what applies 
specifically to the rest of the world, and shall emphasise only 
what applies to Europe. 


er [ vc aim of the present chapter is not to give a general 


THE LACK OF BALANCE 


Our first task is to state this disorder as a lack of balance 
between the values of traditional European civilisation and 
economic and social conditions to-day. 

It is not a question of divergent doctrines. The opposi- 
tion between the old and the new doctrines is either superficial 
or of little interest. The malaise in Europe to-day is not due to 
conflicting doctrines, even if we bear in mind the national 
socialist and fascist doctrines on the one hand, and the com- 
munist and materialist doctrines on the other. ‘These doctrines 
are really only a symptom of the deep-seated malady from which 
Europe is suffering ; the chief characteristic of this malady is 
that there is really no doctrine which accounts for the concrete 
European situation and tries to direct its course. 

European civilisation was formed around certain values which 
have given it meaning and have resulted in the formation of ways 
of life, social and political structures, and cultural expressions. 
It is obvious that the two currents which run through the history 
of European civilisation are, on the one hand, Christianity, and 
on the other hand, reason; these two elements are not con- 
tradictory if ‘‘ reason ”’ be understood in its broadest sense, not in 
its rationalistic sense. ‘These two elements form the basis of the 
values which have formed the background of-our civilisation— 
values derived from the Christian ethic (which have become 
secularised, such as liberty, fraternity and solidarity), values 
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derived from the Greco-Latin conceptions which have helped 
to maintain a balance of justice. The conditions of life have 
been dependent upon these values. 

From the beginning of the twentieth century, and after a long 
preparation during the nineteenth century, the conditions of life 
have changed. The social, economic, and political structures 
have diverged along independent lines, each one following its 
own logical course. We see European civilisation breaking up 
into anarchy before our eyes, because the economic, social, and 
political forces have developed freely without regard for one another. 
The traditional values of civilisation are no longer moulding 
civilisation to-day; they are no longer taken into account. 
There is, therefore, a serious lack of balance, and we have 
reached a definite crisis. 

In Europe the efforts to discover new values of civilisation 
which would polarise all the anarchical forces of our time are 
called national socialism and communism. ‘The conflict between 
these doctrines is illusory, since they both contain the very same 
fundamental principles (dictatorship, economic supremacy of one 
class or one race, “‘ the end justifies the means,” creation of a 
mass-civilisation) and employ the same methods. The problem 
is to know whether these doctrines are able to construct, not a 
powerful state (which they obviously can do) but a new society 
founded on new values. Neither national socialism nor com- 
munism seem able to produce a new form of civilisation. All 
they can do is to organise a society in an elemental and inchoate 
form. 

In face of this situation (which is felt more or less obscurely 
by everyone), it is comprehensible that people should try to hold 
on to the old values (and it is significant that even communism 
appeals to the traditional European values when it comes forward 
as a protagonist of civilisation), such as liberty, patriotism, 
humanism, justice, etc. ‘These ideas are no longer clear ; they 
are no longer the straightforward expression of real sentiments— 
either of the people, or of their rulers. These ideas are no longer 
related to the material facts of our age, and they are only retained 
as a facade in an adulterated form. Finally, these ideas are 
confused with social forms which are, or should be, condemned 
(e.g., freedom is confused with capitalism, patriotism with 
nationalism, etc.). 
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Our European civilisation is suffering, because it has lost the 
authentic values which would be capable of co-ordinating and 
guiding the forces which are evolving in anarchy and are tending 
towards a new civilisation, the characteristics of which are not 
yet determined, and may never materialise. It is not a question 
of a political or economic doctrine. Great Britain has shown that 
it is quite possible to live without adhering to rigorous political 
doctrines. And we are not called upon to think out a new 
doctrine. Our task is much deeper ; it is to discover values of 
civilisation which—with the material elements of our world— ’ 
will enable us to build up a civilisation. Our present values are 
quite unsuited to our epoch, and are no longer recognised by the 
majority of people as being universally valid. The problem is 
really to discover moral and spiritual values which are in accord- 
ance with the material and intellectual conditions of life, which 
are accepted by the majority of men (consciously or uncon- 
sciously), and enable men to lead a balanced life (even in difficult 
conditions), and to invent new forms of civilisation. 

It is characteristic of the Roman Catholic Church that it is 
far more concerned with doctrine and political action than with 
fundamental questions. ‘This attitude is perfectly useless, in spite . 
of its external appearance of effectiveness. The Catholic 
political parties are on¢te again compromising the Church by 
engaging in a political conflict of the worst kind, which involves 
the spiritual mission of the Church in a political connection of a 
very dubious character. The social doctrine of the Church is 
to a large extent out of date ; it is really only a by-product of 
socialism, which itself—as a doctrine—can no longer keep pace 
with the events of our age. 

Now, it is possible that a new, authentic civilisation may not 
materialise. Anxiety on this point arises from the acknowledged 
fact that the material forces of our time which are developing to 
an unlimited extent, tend to occupy the whole picture, to crowd 
everything else out, and to organise themselves in such a way 
that no new values of civilisation can be created. This organisa- 
tion tends to be made in accordance with the necessities of 
development of material forces, and not by subordinating these 
forces to a higher end. Our problem is: Will it be possible to 
regain control of these forces ? 
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THE MATERIAL FORCES DOMINANT IN EUROPE 


The State. We do not deny the value of the state. The 
state is willed by God, and has its own part to play in God’s plan 
of salvation. Without it, an ordered life in society is impossible. 
But the state may fall a prey.to demons, if the power which it 
represents refuses to recognise the supremacy of God. At the 
present time we are faced by an extremely dangerous type of 
state in every country in the world. This must not be regarded 
as an isolated phenomenon (éfatisme), which could easily be over- 
come. For the present evolution of the state is due to economic 
and technical developments, and has taken place with the consent 
of the larger part of mankind. 

More than in the rest of the world (even in Russia) it seems 
that the dominant element in Europe is the state. Even if there 
is no authoritarian doctrine of the state, we are forced to admit 
that the power of the state is perpetually growing through the 
development of its administration ; that its sphere of action is 
continuously expanding; that in itself it tends to become the 
criterion of good and evil (the supreme crime in Europe to-day 
is high treason—that is, crime against the state) ; that it tends to 
absorb the life of the nation completely, and to form a nation in 
which the state is the dominant factor; that it is becoming 
increasingly abstract—that is to say, that it obeys its own laws, 
and ignores régimes and persons; that everyone in Europe 
assumes that the state provides the solution for all problems. 
This is true even of democrats and liberals : what they want is a 
different kind of state, but they do not want to change the nature 
of the state in its technical form (police, finance) which actually 
determines everything else. All the European states have not 
reached the same point of development, but they are all moving 
in this direction ; Great Britain is an excellent example of this 
overwhelming predominance of the state in a democratic and 
semi-liberal form. 

Production. Here again, as in the case of the state, we must 
be on our guard. It is not a question of rejecting production 
as the outcome of human labour. Nor can we put the clock back 
and lament over the past. I am not thinking about production 
in itself, nor do I say that it is a bad thing. But we must look 
at the present problem in relation to our present disorder, and to 
the general attitude to production. Now the whole of Europe 
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is haunted by the idea of production. From one point of view 
this is comprehensible : the necessity of repairing war-damage, 
and the effort to re-establish a possible standard of life. It is 
clear that if we are to achieve stability in Europe production is 
essential. 

But this tendency, actually a sound one, is not temporary ; 
it is permanent, and forms the very basis of the economic systems 
(whatever they may be) which are developing in Europe. 
Liberalism and socialism agree on this principle: “ production 
governs all.’ They disagree only about methods and dis- 
tribution. The underlying tendency is to subordinate every- 
thing to production, including man, who becomes merely an 
instrument of production (and not only the workers, but the 
staff, the directors, etc.), and including spiritual values, whose 
mission is becoming more and more simply that of providing 
pretexts in favour of production (e.g., the ideology of economics). 
It does not occur to anyone to challenge the idea that man 
exists in order to produce more and more. Contrary to 
socialist theory, the most active factor in proletarisation is not the 
existence of private property but the fact of this primacy of 
production. Hence this is one of the most burning problems of 
our civilisation, and for this reason : if we wish to make a serious 
analysis of our economic difficulties and of the breakdown of 
humanist civilisation, we must bear in mind that one of its 
essential causes is this assumption that “ production must come 
first.”” I do not mean that “ over-production ” is the cause of the | 
crisis. It has nothing to do with it. But if the law of produc- 
tion be allowed to take precedence of all other values—which is 
characteristic of our own time—it is a catastrophe, and no human 
civilisation can possibly make this law its starting-point. 

I will not go into the general problem of technics in civilisation 
and its moral and political repercussions, since I have already 
described this several times elsewhere. I shall not, therefore, 
discuss the question whether technics are good or bad, but only 
that aspect which concerns the European crisis. 

Technics. Possibly this material force plays a less important 
part in Europe than in the United States. Most Europeans have 
lost faith in progress, sclence, and technics, and are no longer 
hopeful that everything will be solved by these means ; whereas 
in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. technics still reign supreme. But 
this is one of the characteristics of the problem in Europe ; fresh 
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technical systems are imposing themselves upon us and invading 
the whole field of human activity. In certain cases Europe is 
tending to become an experimental laboratory for new technics, 
especially in the political sphere (propaganda, concentration 
camps, displaced. persons, political and social realism, Eastern 
democracy, and the one-party game, etc.). In other cases 
technics of American origin are being applied to Europe, and are 
open to the usual contagion. But Europe as a whole no longer 
believes in these technics—and no longer has the strength, nor the 
spiritual elevation, nor the social organisation required, to 
enable it to control the technical instruments which it is being 
induced to employ. Thus Europe is being led to follow a path 
which is no longer its own. 

On the other hand, in Europe the unifying power of technics 
is tending more and more rapidly to standardise political, social 
and economic conditions, and to turn the continent of Europe 
into a solid bloc. Now this is taking place at the very moment 
when the continent of Europe is divided politically into two zones 
of influence, and when the last traces of “‘ European civilisation ”’ 
are disappearing—that is to say, at the moment when the 
spiritual structure of Europe is breaking down. ‘Thus this 
unifying tendency of technics is causing a crisis, owing to the 
political obstacles which it encounters and the absence of any 
spiritual foundation. 

A final element in the political a social world of Europe is 
war. During the last century war has changed its character. 
It is no longer an accident, a breakdown of peace, as it has always 
been during the course of history. War has become one of the 
permanent elements in our society. We have now reached a 
culminating point in this transformation : European society is 
entirely built up on a war basis (in this direction Europe has gone 
farther than the rest of the world which is moving in the same 
direction). The disharmony between the old ideas and the new 
facts comes out very clearly at this point: we are still using the 
methods of diplomacy which proved useful in the days when war 
was still an “‘ accident,” to try to prevent the kind of war which 
has now become part of our social structure. Moreover, it 
is not only war between nations which—by becoming totali- 
tarian—has helped to change the idea of war, but also class war 
which is a permanent element in the life of Europe alone. These 
different tendencies force us to recognise a society which will be 
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completely subject to them when they are fully developed, and 
in which it will be impossible to create a human civilisation. 


THE POSITION OF MAN 


Confronted by these forces, the situation of European man is 
desperate. First of all, from the material point of view his 
position is impossible : he is suffering from the disastrous results 
of an inhuman use of power by the state, of the primacy of pro- 
duction, of an extreme development of technics, without reaping 
any of the undoubted advantages connected with the latter 
process: Europe is not wealthy. The following facts must be 
borne in mind: the growth of large and crowded cities, with its 
evil consequences for the life of their inhabitants, from the moral, 
psychological, and physiological point of view; the fact that 
labour conditions become increasingly severe, coupled with un- 
certainty of employment ; the disintegration of family life, due 
to economic and industrial conditions, and to the pressure of 
state control; the disappearance of the middle classes from 
European society, which is becoming increasingly proletarian, 
owing to the actual situation in the economic and social sphere. 
These facts mean that European man cannot rise to the height: 
required to set the standard for a new civilisation. 

This 1s confirmed by the grave fact that in reality there is no 
further question of measuring and basing the new civilisation 
on the real man, as he actually is. To-day man is subordinated 
to things and the coming society is a society made for these things 
and not for man, conceived in terms of things and not of man. 
This primacy of the ¢hing is the highest note of triumph of 
technics and production. Man must subordinate himself to the 
necessity of things, or be considered as a thing himself—a fact 
easily accepted by modern science and utilised by modern 
politics. ‘Two significant facts stand out: European culture is 
now centred on the physical and biological sciences and no 
longer on the “humanities”; and European politics are 
becoming mass-politics, based on the supposition that man is a 
thing (cf. propaganda, etc.). 

This leads to the attempt to create a definite type of man. 
But here emphasis must be laid on the special place of Europe. 
All over the world to-day societies are trying to create artificially 
the ideal type of man to fit into this society, 2.¢., to create the 
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thing with which society can do what it likes. The United 
States are tending to create this type of man, simply through. 
social milieu and conformity. The U.S.S.R. is trying by every 
means to create a type of man in conformity with Marxist 
doctrine. In Europe, owing to the dominance of political life, 
the tendency is for man to be the tool of the state, but this is not 
general throughout the twentieth century nor in all countries. 
It is a sporadic tendency, but nevertheless a very vigorous one. 
It was this which created the typical radical Frenchman of the 
Third Republic, and the German national socialist. This 
tendency to create artificially an average type of man for the 
service of the state is one of the deepest signs of Europe’s decad- 
ence, and the abandonment by man himself of his dignity and 
responsibility. 

. Undoubtedly there is a growing tendency to create another 
type of man, who stands out above the masses: that is, the man 
who shoulders all the responsibilities and makes all the decisions. 
He corresponds to Burnham’s “ manager.” It is the technician 
who dominates and directs society in every sphere. But this 
man is not a superman, in spite of his powers; he himself is 
closely dependent on, and subject to, the technics which he has 
to apply. 

This type of man has not yet been developed very far in 
_ Europe, in spite of the prominent part it played in national 
socialist Germany. But it is probable that as organisation 
increases this new “ nobility ’’ will emerge. 

This tendency has been made possible by a phenomenon 
which it is most important to recognise as characteristic of our 
western world: dissociation of thought and action. This 
process of dissociation is taking place simultaneously on the 
following planes: on the psychological plane (man acts for 
reasons which are not “his own,” and, inversely, he no longer 
expresses his thought in an act ; here are two examples: in the 
first sense, the influence of publicity; in the second sense, 
artistic surrealism) ; on the social plane (for instance, the 
intellectuals have lost contact with the rest of the nation, and no 
longer have any influence on society. Increasingly, the masses 
influence the common life, and when we speak of the ‘‘ masses ” 
in this sense we mean action which has not been willed but is 
due to sociological reactions); on the political plane (an 
increasing tendency to use all political doctrines as ‘‘ counters ” 
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in the political game and in the sphere of action—conflict 
between the state and the administration—the use of political 
myths). | 

The deep spiritual cause of this dissociation can be summed up 
in a phrase: modern man no longer has any spiritual coheston. 
The relation between God and man, like the relation between 
man and the world, has been distorted by secular influences, so 
that man no longer sees himself, or the world, in the true light. 


THE TOTALITARIAN NATURE OF THIS SOCIETY 


This kind of society, which tends to be constituted by a mere 
combination of material forces, and thus denudes man of sig- 
nificance, is totalitarian, even if no explicitly totalitarian doctrine 
is invoked. Socialism has tried to subordinate man, as a whole, to 
the state, and to use him for its ends; but French or English 
democracy wants to do exactly the same. Society will not 
accept the man who refuses to work, nor the man who refuses to 
insure himself against unemployment and illness (social security) ; 
man is becoming more and more part of the social mass—and it is 
the whole man who is involved. 

This society is totalitarian in a second sense: it tends to 
unify the whole of life. In the effort to raise the standard of 
living, from the economic point of view, it has been necessary to 
take large-scale action (man has been forced to merge his identity 
in large groups and, in extreme cases like communism, to lose his 
individual consciousness) and to “ rationalise ’ the conditions of 
life. In Europe this attempt at rationalisation is carried on very 
unequally : very actively in France and Germany ; slowly but 
surely in England and the Nordic countries ; hardly at all in 
Spain, Switzerland, and Holland. | 

At this point we must also emphasise the fact that what we 
have stated so far varies very much in different countries and 
different parts of Europe, when we look at them in their present 
situation. For instance, the presence of “ intermediate ” groups 
which are vigorous in certain countries (Switzerland, England, 
Holland) makes the power of the state less direct, and the 
totalitarian nature of society less apparent. But when one is 
examining an illness one must try to foresee how it will develop. 
Here we are trying to diagnose this development, and we then 
perceive that in this respect the difference between the countries 
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of Europe is no longer a difference in kind but a difference of 
degree ; they are all moving in the same direction, but are at 
different stages. And they will pass through these stages all the 
more quickly when the European bloc has taken more definite 
shape. 

Finally, this society is totalitarian because it embraces the 
known means of action and thought, and utilises everything, or 
rather turns it to its own advantage. Every attempt to break 
the circle results only in closing it more firmly; the social 
security plan, the Beveridge plan, etc., make the individual still 
more a mere cog in the larger unit, and force him to give up 
more of his personal life. 

Leisure-time pursuits (the cinema, sport) only lead to a still 
greater social conformity, and aid man to adapt himself more 
willingly to non-human conditions. A remarkable example 
of the creation of a totalitarian society by the organisation of 
“leisure” is provided by England, in the phenomenon of 
Butlin’s holiday camps. _All this seems still stranger when we 
reflect that the war against national socialist Germany has led 
all its enemies to adopt its methods (total war, concentration 
camps, state interference with private life, etc.). 


THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCH 


In our diagnosis of the disorder in Europe, we cannot ignore 
the failure of the Church. This is seen clearly in the following 
fields : ix 

The Church has left the care and the protection of man to 
others. In the intellectual sphere the Church has left the 
protection of man to science and philosophy ; in the economic 
and social sphere it has left his protection to socialism. And the 
Church has made serious compromises with those who control 
finance. This explains why the Church is so conventional and 
why it allows man to fall into the hands of those who can only 
lead him astray. 

The Church has left to others the responsibility for revolution. 
The Church exists in order to insist on constant change in society 
and civilisation, in order to bring them more into conformity 
with the order of God. This is a mission of “ permanent 
revolution.”? But the Church has completely lost sight of the 
fact that an order of God exists, and it has accepted the 
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established order of things. Hence instead of representing values 
of transformation and judgment (justice, freedom, etc.) founded 
on Jesus Christ, the Church has merely stood for conservative 
values, and has left the revolutionary function in the hands of 
political parties. : 

The Church has left to others the responsibility for the 
spiritual life of the peoples. The Church has become intro- 
spective and has forgotten that the Gospel must be present in the 
midst of the people, and that this can only be achieved by constant 
movement, by great movements of evangelisation which, even 
if they do not lead to the conversion of all, do draw the spiritual 
life of the nation towards the Gospel. The Church has restricted 
its work almost exclusively to individual witness and private 
conversion, and has left the nations of Europe to seek their 
spiritual food elsewhere ; the state with its myths gave them what 
they required. In the public sphere the Church, especially the 
Catholic Church, took up a political postin and not a spiritual - 
one, with the same result. 

It is evident that this threefold failure of the Church is not 
intentional. The Church has never willingly renounced its 
influence in the world. But it is an actual state of affairs due to 
many causes: the Church’s subservience to the State, the 
Church’s attachment to a given economic form, namely 
capitalism (which has led the Church to conform to the pre- 
vailing political and social system), division and hostility between 
the Churches, misunderstanding of the Church’s rdle which made 
it act as a political force (through political parties). All these 
causes have been effective only in so far as the Church had no 
clear view of its divine mission, and was not constantly on the 
alert to hear God’s message. 

As God always preserves a “‘ remnant,’ the Church’s failure 
has not been absolute. But it is only through loyalty to the will 
of God revealed in Scripture, and through repentance, that the 
Church can re-discover its threefold responsibility towards the 
world. 
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THE SITUATION IN ASIA—I 
M. Searle Bates 


- INTRODUCING ASIA 


HE present studies tend to be based in the Atlantic region, 

here to be called “the West.” Such centring can be 

justified, even in seeking a world view, because the West, 
by predominant economic and military power, by political and 
cultural influence, has set the “‘ modernising ” course for the rest 
of the earth. Our immediate purpose is not to attempt an 
independent analysis of the problems of the Asiatic peoples, which 
are among the universal human problems. It is rather to point 
out, within cruel limitations of space, some points in which they 
differ, at least in degree or in setting, from the problems of the 
West. Large common elements are taken for granted. 

The greatest bodies of population apart from the European- 
North American culture area, and the most strongly established 
patterns of markedly different social structure, lie in the mass 
cultures from India eastward and north-eastward—the region 
often termed “‘the Orient,” or the Far East. The population 
of China is equal in numbers to that of all Europe save Russia, 
and that of India is practically so. The Japanese or the Indo- 
nesians are as many as the Germans. Korea, the Philippines, 
Indo-China, Thailand, and Burma are lands each with more 
human beings than the whole of Scandinavia or than Canada. 
Indeed, the entire region contains almost exactly half the 
_ population of the six continents, the global earth. 

That leaves aside the Russian lands to the north and west, 
with perhaps thirty millions on the continent of Asia ; and also 
the Moslem countries stretching from Afghanistan to the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, some sixty millions set off from the dense 
bulk of oriental farmers by their sparse peopling of stony high- 
lands and actual deserts, till one reaches cities at the outer gates 
of Europe. Important as are these Moslem states, seven large 
and others small, all of them combined have fewer people than ~ 
Japan or Indonesia. We therefore attend to the Asia of con- 
centrated masses on the oriental plains and adjacent islands. 
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They live, indeed, in social patterns varying more widely than 
those of Europe. It is acutely difficult to be concrete, yet 
truthful in necessary generalisation, when considering the whole 
range from primitive hill tribes to the cultured milieu of Peiping 
and to the industrial technicians of Osaka; from Tibetan lama 
to Kagawa, or from Benares priest to Mao Tzetung ; from the 
unlettered, spiritually coffined peasant of the Ganges or the 
Yangtze to Nehru, emancipated heir of two worlds. 


PROBLEMS NOT OF INDUSTRY, BUT OF RURAL POVERTY 


The issues of modern industry and its urban life are faced 
directly by only small minorities of the Asiatic peoples, except 
in Japan. ‘True, India has a significant place in statistics of the 
world’s industry, and there are pockets of industrialisation else- 
where. But India’s industry is centred in the use of farm 
products ; and the land is not dominated by the coal, steel, 
and chemicals of the western machine age. By and large, the 
mineral resources of Asia are meagre compared with the 
enormous populations that need to employ them. 

The great masses of Asia live by agriculture. A large share 
of the grain production—and in Asia cereals are life itself—is 
due to human toil, without even hearsay of machines, with only 
a minimum aid from draft animals, usually confined to shallow 
ploughing. Rice culture is prominent, with its peculiar demands 
upon manual labour, its peculiar resistance to machines, its 
limited toleration for the buffalo alone. In fact, the require- 
ments of men throughout most of Asia leave little food and little 
place for animals. 


POPULATION MASS AND ASIATIC MATERIALISM 


Population crowds upon subsistence with unrelenting pressure. 
A flood, a plague of locusts pushes below the harsh line of survival 
vast numbers of bodies normally undernourished. New crops, 
improvements in transportation, as-in Indonesia or in India, — 
have quickly added tens of millions of mouths in a single country. 


1The people of Java were multiplied from five million in 1816 to forty-one million 
in 1941. For the past two decades or more, the population of India has been increas- 
ing at a net annual rate of fifteen per thousand—now some five million seven hundred 
thousand per year—and at that rate would practically double within the remainder 
of this century. Recent rates of increase in the Philippines, in Formosa, and in 
Indonesia are above those of India. Adequate comparisons should guard these 
figures from the opposite extremes of startled inference and of casual dismissal. 
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These leaps in population mark no change in the birth rate, but 
simply the delivery from starvation and fatal disease of those 
who would otherwise have perished in weakness. The added 
multitudes consume the potential gains ; the increased mass is 
just as weak, just as miserable, as before. Whatever may be the 
true cosmic judgment upon numbers of humankind, population 
here and now is excessive in ratio to production. ‘The peoples 
of Asia do not know the luxury of unemployment, for they have 
never known employment. Despite the exhausting labour of 
legions in the crises of planting and harvest, whole countries are 
covered with hordes of farm folk who crowd their tiny plots, 
without real outlet for their productive powers—an under-. 
employment or “concealed unemployment” stupendous in 
magnitude and in social consequence. 

Wearing, grinding poverty in such mass as to crush all 
likelihood of remedy in our time for more than a select few—that 
is the materialism of the Orient, from which escape is less 
frequent and less easy than sentimental exaltation of ‘“‘ the 
spirituality of the East’ has often suggested. Due anxiety over 
the materialism of the machine in the Ruhr or at Pittsburgh 
should not blind us to the more primitive, more prevalent 
materialism of the absence of the machine in mass hunger and the 
insecure toil of human backs—toil not sufficient to ensure even an 
animal life for many who have known no better. Burdened and 
darkened in the world’s most comprehensive poverty, Asiatic 
peasants are beset with disease and superstition, demons within, 
demons without. They have too little part in the treasured 
higher culture of India and China, too little benefit from modern 
achievements in Japan. 


INFLUENCE OF THE INDUSTRIAL WEST 


This is not to say that Asia remains outside the contemporary 
world, sheltered from its currents of power and of gain, of new 
knowledge and of new peril. Some peasants, even, are brought 
in part within the sweep of industrialism—the Japanese requiring 
chemical fertilisers in their rice-plots; some Indonesians and 
others organised in plantation systems to supply world markets. 
In several lands the advantage of cheap cotton cloth from 
machines is bought at the price of displacing village crafts and 
the domestic or off-season work of farm families, the reliance 
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of millions. Mining proceeds, too often, by exploitation of 
human bodies. A considerable society is built upon modern 
ports and foreign trade. Wars, depressions, drastic shifts of 
economic policy in western states which act for their own interests 
and their own workers, now force irrationally, now halt dis- 
astrovsly, the weak segments of Asia’s livelihood which are linked 
to the West—with tragic effects partly obscured in the absorbent 
masses of rural poverty. 

Japan and Korea experience western military occupation 
and economic direction, the latter nation with the cruel division 
familiar to Europe. ‘The stripping of modern equipment from 
these countries and from Manchuria follows upon the dislocation 
and destruction wrought by war throughout eastern Asia. The 
terror of the atomic bomb has actually been experienced not in 
the West but only in Japan. (Candour must say, however, that 
the immensity of destruction by other means, the urgency of 
starvation and other mortal problems leave the Japanese. less 
occupied with the horror and the portent of atomic weapons than 
are those peoples who have the means, the leisure, and the ironic 
security to make them.) China and some other lands deeply 
fear, perhaps in natural exaggeration arising from their own 
weakness, the signs of world-wide rivalries which extend to 
Asia power contests that arise elsewhere. Not merely India 
and Indonesia, but several other countries in less startling forms, 
are undergoing radical reorganisation of political control as | 
western imperialism falters or retracts. The shift to Asiatic 
responsibility is undoubtedly right in direction, but the process 
brings injuries to common folk—at best, damaging uncer- 
tainties ; at worst, decades of grievous disorder. 


NATIONALISM AND THE AUTHORITARIAN STATE 


With the exception of pre-war Japan no Asiatic state has 
reached the extremes of nationalism and of totalitarianism which 
give pause to Christian interests in the western world. But the 
difference lies more in the degree of technical efficiency than 
in the spirit and direction of movement. Asia has no established 
tradition of individual or group rights guaranteed against arbitrary 
authority, no sound basis for democratic organisation on a 
national scale, despite recent imitation of western liberal forms 
in the Philippines and elsewhere. Indeed, historic despotism 
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and paternalism fuse with contemporary change to forge a’ 
centralised, authoritarian state. Conscious of previous tribalism, 
social particularism, and political localism under the loosely used 
- authority of the old régimes, present leaders press for greater 
power to organise the masses, to construct, to tax, to police, to 
arm. They want to increase the tangible strength of their 
respective states as against western political and economic 
control, and by imitation of western states. 

These present leaders have thoroughly grasped the demon- 
stration of experience: the one Asiatic state to achieve sub- 
stantial modernisation in economic and technical phases of its 
life, was authoritarian Japan. Centralised Germany long 
appeared to accomplish more in ratio to its actual resources than 
any other state in the world ; while the democratic accomplish- 
ments of the British Commonwealth and the United States 
have been discounted as the comfortable products of uniquely 
superior resources, which are thus outside what is practicable for 
others. 


THE RUSSIAN UTOPIA 


The attraction of Soviet Russia is tremendously compounded 
of fact and propaganda, influencing millions even of those who 
fear and oppose Russian policies, while providing a complete blue- 
print of community life for other millions who look thither in 
admiring devotion. To the Asiatic who finds in the ways of 
past or present no possible escape from individual or national 
poverty, Russia offers a sharp, confident analysis of the hell he 
is in, a social saviour with all the plausible advantages of 
omnipotent system. Because poverty is more completely 
dominant than in the West, because no alternative has been 
adequately experienced and established in Asia, because there is 
so little understanding of the harsher features and the limitations 
of the Russian régime, so little of the European realisation that 
socialism is not identical with communism and communism is not 
identical with Stalin’s state, the communist faith and parties 
daily win converts in Asia. These gains occur despite the open 
opposition of most governments and the unspoken opposition of 
peasantries not easily stirred. 

The Asiatic in his actual plight is deeply moved by the pic- 
ture of a handful of Bolshevik leaders able in a scant generation 
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of our own time, against the general hostility of the capitalist- 
colonial and of the fascist powers, to turn disastrous invasions 
into well-advertised victories ; to wipe from their vast country 
the very name of landlord and the very possibility of exploitation 
by wealthy individuals; to turn an Empire built upon dis- 
crimination into a union of varied peoples boasting freedom from | 
racial, religious, and national prejudice; and to transform 
mass illiteracy into the reputation for universal education 
and practical mass culture; above all else, to create by their 
own wills, out of sad rural poverty, an industrial society with 
strength to withstand Germany and with an earnest of infinite 
power, security, welfare, comfort—in the name of those who 
toil. , 

This picture in certain aspects is grossly misleading. But the 
picture prevails. It has elements of truth. It is presented with 
assurance and persistence. It is good news to those who are 
captives of hunger and oppression, those who have seen no other 
vision of release unto abundant life. All this tends toward 
acceptance, whether reluctant or enthusiastic, of the omni- 
competence, of the drastic collectivism, the oligarchy of one party 
and its dread police, to be found in the Russian system. Old 
customs of local autonomy and loose administration, some nuclei 
of genuine liberal principles, work in certain areas of Asiatic 
life against totalitarianism. But much of the organised opposi- 
tion to‘communism is unlovely and inspires no support ; for it is 
based upon self-interest and class-interest, repelling the free- 
spirited and the young. | 

It must be reiterated that in Asia even communism does not 
rival nationalism, still driven by the impetus of protest and 
fresh ambition, the greatest single emotion socially effective. 
The majority of conscious citizens in the Asiatic states desire 
increase in the authority of those national states. The passive 
masses are habituated to social controls. Liberty for individuals, 
for voluntary groups, for mind and spirit, is not widely nor 
resolutely cherished. 


ASIATIC CULTURES IN THE FACE OF CHANGE 


The cultural problem in Asia is notably different from that 
of the West. Prevailing illiteracy or meagre education, with 
the partial Japanese exception, exists beneath and alongside 
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mighty cultures of distinctive quality. The literatures and 
thought-systems of China and India, with their socio-ethical 
and artistic accompaniments, rank beside the Mediterranean 
culture as the three major creations of the world in all time. For 
reasons not simple, the remarkable early triumphs of these 
eastern cultures were less open to modern development than was 
the western complex. By way of important example, Confucian 
teaching was strongly set for the maintenance of the old clan- 
family of the upper classes in early agrarian feudalism. Indian 
speculative philosophy, Indian as well as Chinese concern for 
human relationships, were less devoted to comprehending the 
physico-biological environment than were the unique series of 
Greek, early modern, and recent scientific inquiries. 

The Asiatic cultures have been till now essentially con- 
servative in their distinctness and in their almost ethnic character, 
not easily blended with the western culture recently brought 
into effective contact with them. ‘There are important cases of 
stiffening or reinvigorating the indigenous cultural factors, 
convulsively to resist change, or constructively to adapt to 
the new day. More frequent is the partial rejection or dis- 
integration of old cultural patterns, because they do not match 
contemporary experience and newly felt needs, or because of the 
various advantages and attractions of modern (‘‘western ”’) 
techniques, education, and social habits. Mechanical trans- 
port, machine-made goods, the newspaper and the cinema film 
are forces of cultural change more prompt, more cogent, than 
conscious judgment of values on the plane of philosophy, religion 
or ethics. Education tends to follow, lagging and unsteady, the 
newer outlook of the ports and cities. 

Needless to say, the confusion of cultural and educational 
direction is serious beyond expression. ‘The old, with its mixture 
of admirable and otherwise, could confront to-day’s world only 
by radical restatement—which is not in sight of practical achieve- 
ment. The new has all the problems of western culture, plus 
those of reception, conflict, or adaptation in Asia. Moreover, 
Asia naturally tends to reach for and to adopt those obviously 
profitable and pleasing “goods” that can be seen, handled, 
utilised with no effort of spirit and little of mind. The cinema 
film carries everywhere its glamour of modern life and technical 
achievement, in convincing “‘ authenticity ’ which the untrained 
eye cannot possibly doubt. 
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The cultures of Asia, whether in their social expression or in 
their thought-world, are bound up with religious or quasi- 
religious complexes. Apart from the crude animism that 
dominates various tribal peoples and underlies the peasant life 
elsewhere, there are four great complexes which affect more than 
200 millions each: Hinduism; Confucianism; Buddhism in 
China, Japan, Thailand, and elsewhere; Islam in India, 
Indonesia, and elsewhere. It is impossible here even to mention 
the significant differences among and within these vast systems, 
much less to describe and to evaluate them. Let it be remarked, 
however, that: (1) Here in Asia are found in their impressive, 
historic strength all the important religions of the world save 
Christianity. (2) These religions are closely identified with old 
social and thought systems now in difficulties. (3) All these 
religions, and the very concept of religion itself, are considered 
by many intelligent Asiatics to hinder, through conservatism and 
superstition, the social and intellectual advancement of mankind. 
(4) These religions, formulators and custodians of the major 
spiritual values and ethical standards of the Asiatic peoples, are 
set to oppose innovating forces of a material or intellectual type, 
a fortiort to confront innovation attributable to external forces, 
fortissime to resist spiritual innovation that comes from without. It 
follows that change in Asiatic societies and cultures tends to be 
at the cost of established spiritual values and ethical standards, 
as well as of superstition or primitive conduct. Such painful, 
dangerous adjustments are now in progress, too vast, too delicate, 
too intricate for any human mind to grasp. 


CHRISTIANITY IN WEST AND IN EAST 


As fully shown in other studies of the present series, Christian 
thinkers in the West have come to realise that important elements 
of western society and culture, assumed to be Christian, are now 
overborne by utter secularism and by pagan totalitarianism. — 
Nevertheless, Christianity in the West has great resources of 
tradition and of present organised numbers; and part of its 
anxiety is a new awakening to responsibility and opportunity. 
In the Asiatic countries we are considering—with the questionable 
exception of the Philippines—there never was a Christian 
tradition of society and culture, even of the diluted type familiar 
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in the West. Rather, the largest peasant masses of the earth, 
the immense and socially integrated non-Christian religions of 
Asia, have formed, and continue to form, a difficult field for 
Christianity. 

Although there is genuine hope and promise in the Christian 
communities scattered throughout Asia, whose combined numbers 
may surpass those of Christians in the time of Constantine, their 
strength relative to the non-Christian society engulfing them is 
much less. Protestants report in Asia some six million com- 
municants, Roman Catholics some twenty-five millions, of whom 
nearly two-thirds are in the Philippines. These thirty millions . 
or so, counting with reckless generosity, are scarcely influential 
among 1,100 millions, of whom they are less than three per cent. 
(Philippines aside, one and one-half per cent. ; Protestants alone, 
a scant six-tenths of one per cent.). The leaven is still hidden. 
Only a mind blind to human actuality or possessed by supreme 
faith can believe that the Asiatic mass will be fully leavened. 
Moreover, the present Christians of Asia have become Christians 
only by detaching themselves to some degree, in India and else- 
where, from the powerful systems of caste, tribe, clan-family, 
ethnic or culture-bound religion. To a notable extent their 
immediate ability to influence others remaining within those 
systems is reduced by that detachment. This difficulty Christian 
effort in the modern West has largely been spared, because it 
strives within the main tradition of society and culture. 


SUMMARY CONCLUSION 


Human nature West or East, in varying economic and 
cultural situations, offers to Christianity the challenge of low 
achievement and high potentiality. Emphasis upon the problems 
of mechanised societies should not result in neglecting the interests 
of important peoples whose daily lives are neither dominated by 
the machine nor greatly served by it. Disturbed by modern 
industry and by world-wide forces military and ideological, Asia 
has her own problems of mass and of overwhelming poverty, 
which condition her whole outlook. Asia is susceptible to 
concentrated nationalism and to totalitarianism, and lacks 
traditions that would secure liberty. Established cultures and re- 
ligions falter before present changes, but are not displaced. The 
scattered cells of Christianity are minimised by the surrounding 
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mass and by powerful climates of custom. They bear also 
the handicaps brought with Christianity of western form, and the 
burden of Asiatic reaction to the manifold pressures of Europe 
and America upon the Orient. It is not for us to doubt what the 
Spirit of God may accomplish in the heart and life of man, East 
or West. But God’s terrifying gift of freedom has permitted man 
throughout the earth a response to His Spirit both tardy and’ 
feeble. 
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THE SITUATION IN ASIA—II 
M. M. Thomas 


period, and the meeting between East and West is the 

history of modern Asia. Therefore Asia has not, and 
cannot have, a diagnosis of her own social disorder apart and 
different from the diagnosis of the disintegration of western 
society. But what the Asian would demand of any diagnosis of 
the western situation is that it should be true ; which means that 
it should take into the scope of its interpretation the fact of the 
meeting between East and West, with all its. many consequences. 
Though that meeting is the history of the modern East, it arose 
out of the nature, and within the development of western society, 
and must be considered an integral part of it. At the present 
day, any attempt to diagnose the European situation apart from 
contact with Asia is as futile as the effort to understand modern 
Asia in isolation from Europe. The attempt of the West to 
see western society and its disorder in isolation from Asia has 
necessarily falsified every interpretation of the crisis in the 


West. 


Te West has been the bearer of world history in the modern 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MACHINE AGE 


Christians in the East have been deeply stirred by two events, 
happening within a few years of each other—Tambaram 1938 
and Hiroshima 1945. ‘These two events symbolise the two types 
of meeting between the East and the West. On the one hand the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council at ‘Tambaram 
brought together Christians from sixty nations representing a 
supra-national divine world community, and they declared their 
oneness in Christ ; this is the result of the modern missionary 
movement. Most of the Christians in the great lands of Asia 
have heard the good news of Christ and His Church in this modern 
epoch. Even the ancient Christians in these lands received from 
the modern missionary movement the “ open Bible”? which has 
given them a new lease of life. On the other hand, the atom 
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bomb, and the total annihilation of two Japanese cities, of man 
by brother man, is the symbolic representation of the harsher 
political relations which include the story of western imperialist 
exploitation and the rise of Asian nationalism in resistance. 
Both the missionary and the political contacts are made possible 
by what is peculiar to the modern period, namely, science, the 
machine, and technological progress. ‘Therefore, in whatever 
way one interprets the machine age and its disorder in the East 
or the West, it should take account, on the one hand, of the 
supreme tragedy in terms of human poverty, political slavery, 
and spiritual despair it has caused in Asia, and on the other hand, 
of the way in which God has been pleased to use it in Asia, to 
build up His Church. The machine has been instrumental both 
to man’s disorder and to God’s design. 


THE MACHINE AGE 


In Asia the machine age has meant that an order of society 
whose main features seemed to us unchanging has been blown up 
with extreme violence. It has been compared to an earthquake, 
and this is in no sense an exaggeration. 

It is incorrect to speak of pre-modern Asia as feudal. The 
typical Asiatic economy contained within it the remains of 
primitive communism in the village below and the despotic 
government above, which promoted irrigation and public works 
as well as war and plunder. ‘Tennyson was right in his emphasis 
on the changelessness of the Asiatic scene, when he wrote “‘ Better 
- fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 

It is the foundation of the traditional Asiatic society that has 
been shattered by the impact of the West. It is “ the only social 
revolution ever heard of in Asia.”’ But it differed fundamentaily 
from the victory of bourgeois society over the feudal order in 
Europe in that the destructive process was not accompanied by 
any corresponding growth in technical society. The machine 
did not go to Asia, but remained in the West, although its long 
arm “broke up the hand-loom and destroyed the spinning- 
wheel,’ and dynamited the “‘ domestic union of agricultural 
and manufacturing pursuits’? which was the foundation of 
Asiatic society. The modern revolution not only destroyed the 
old manufacturing towns of Asia, driving their population to 
crowd the villages, but also destroyed the balance of economic 
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life in the villages. From this arose the desperate over-pressure 
on agriculture, which has continued to increase right down to 
the present day, and has made superficial observers talk of over- 
population as the problem of Asia, even while statistics have made 
it very evident that the density and rate of increase of population 
have been low compared with the majority of European 
countries. 

Thus, under the sway of imperialism, Asia has in large 
measure become the “agricultural farm” of the West, pro- 
ducing raw materials for the machines in the West, and absorbing 
their finished goods. Along with this, feudal land tenure and a 
heavy tax-system was introduced or strengthened, thus creating 
new burdens for the peasant. Famine Commissions have all 
unanimously agreed that the extreme poverty and increasingly 
frequent and acute famines of Asia in the modern period are due 
to the fact that “agriculture forms almost the sole occupation 
of the mass of the population.” 

It must be evident from this short analysis of the situation 
that the primary problem set by the machine age for Asiatic 
society to-day is the reverse of the problem of Europe. The de- 
humanisation of man is seen in the fact that the peasant who had 
his organic relations in an intimate village community, where he 
knew his station and his duties, has become “‘ atomised’”’ ; he 
is tending more and more to the condition of having no other 
status than that of belonging to a “ mass” society, whether 
communal, national, or class, given over to an impersonal fate. 
The landless labourer, the starving peasant, the rotting un- 
employed and the starving beggar, as well as the moneylender, 
the tax-gatherer, the feudal landlord and the imperial servant— 
these are some of the products of the machine age, who have lost 
all sense of community and whose personality has as a consequence 
been cramped or crushed. It is no wonder that in such an 
environment the few large factories and estates created both by 
imperial and by national capital have manifested the worst de- 
humanising effects of mechanisation. See the peasant or the 
labourer in Asia, and “One instinctively asks oneself,’ says an 
eye-witness, “is this a human being or am I conjuring up some 
imaginary creature without a soul from the underworld? ’ 
Asian nationalism arises out of and as a protest against this state 
of affairs imposed upon Asia by the imperialist machine. 

1 A, E. Mirams, Evidence before the Industrial Commissions, p. 354. 
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THE MACHINE A PERSONAL REALITY 


The greatest tragedy in the Asiatic situation is the absence 
of any sense of tragedy among the interpreters of the situation. 
Modern history is regarded as following an inevitable course set 
to it by a natural law of social process. ‘This naturalism, which 
seeks to diagnose every event in history ultimately in terms of 
natural necessity, denotes the absence of any conception, let 
alone the reality, of personal responsible existence as the destiny 
of man. 

The sense of the personal did not exist in the Asiatic society 
which has been destroyed. In spite of a certain measure of 
organic wholeness which ancient Asian society possessed, Karl 
Marx says that it could “ quietly contemplate the massacre of 
the population of large towns with no other consideration 
bestowed upon them than on natural events”; that it was 
“contaminated by caste distinctions and by slavery ; that it 
subjugated man to external circumstances instead of making man 
the master of circumstances ; that it transformed a self-developing 
social state into an unchanging natural destiny, and thus brought 
about a brutalising worship of nature.” 

The individualism of the bourgeois society which has been 
the driving force of western imperialism and Asian nationalism 
also did not know the meaning of responsible personality. Based 
on Voltaire’s assertion that ‘‘ the only gospel . . . is the book of 
nature,” it affirmed the dignity of the individual in his own 
absolute right by nature, and destroyed the basis of his responsi- 
bility to his neighbour, and of personal community. 

Marxism, which is the basis of the Left nationalism of Asia, 
has repudiated the conception of personal responsibility as a 
mere ‘ideology,’ and considers man as the product of his 
conditions. Marx says: ‘“‘ Inasmuch as I conceive the develop- 
ment of the economic structure of society to be a natural process, 
I should be the last to hold the individual responsible for con- 
ditions whose creature he himself is, socially considered, however 
he may raise himself above them subjectively.’”! 

Thus imperialists, nationalists and communists appear to 
agree in their total rejection of a personal interpretation of social 
reality. Even the ancient religions of Asia now rejuvenated by 


1See Marx’s Introduction to Capital. For a fuller discussion of marxian anthro- 
pology see The Christian Understanding of Man (Oxford series on Church, Community and 


State). 
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nationalism find themselves able to graft the current inter- 
pretations of social disorder in terms of natural necessity on to, 
or to accept them alongside of, their religious thinking, because 
at the core they too, in their mysticism, moralism, humanism, 
or relativism, are impersonal. 

_ It is here that the protest of Luther against a purely empirical 
and rationalistic interpretation of man must be voiced by the 
Christian Church. “ Whosoever considers the essences and 
operations of creatures rather than their aspirations and expecta- 
tions,” says he, “is without doubt stupid and blind and knows 
not that creatures are creatures.” 1 Man is only known as a 
responsible being when he is seen as a creature in his relation to 
God. But to-day the Church is incapable of making this protest, 
because a great deal that goes under the name of a “ doctrine of 
creation ’’ in the Church is really derived from rational surveys 
of “‘ the essences and operations ”’ of man in social history ; the 
same is true of a great deal that is said about man’s “ calling ”’ 
and “‘ vocation.” We may take two illustrations from the 
Protestant world, devastating in their effects on the Asiatic 
nations and coloured races. ‘There are many Dutch Christians 
in South Africa who find in the doctrines of calling and creation 
a justification for their policy of racial segregation ; and Christian 
political parties in Holland take their stand on the doctrine of 
calling in defending the continuance of imperialism in Indonesia. 
Perhaps it is not too wild a generalisation to say that the mis- 
slonary movement itself has sometimes sought to derive its 
vocation from a rational survey of the history of its so-called 
civilising mission, so that in some measure the criticism of the 
rational historian of Christian Missions as an “‘ appendage of 
imperialism ”’ is justified. 

The Church needs to recapture its true doctrine of creation, 
of man as man, deriving it from the redeeming Word of God and 
the community of His grace. Only then can the Christian 
diagnosis of the machine age be personal. In such a doctrine, the 
machine, in so far as it is part of social history, will be declared as 
a personal reality ; and our disorder will be interpreted as due 
to the false meaning given to things by man, his idolatry which is 
basic to the creation and manipulation of the machine. This 
is not to deny the elemental forces of necessity in any given 
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situation ; but it means an affirmation that the responsible decision 
of the creature with respect to the Creator, is basic to what 
appears to-day as natural necessity, and to the way in which 
that necessity is grasped now to create the present and the future. 
Not necessity, but the dialectic of a human freedom poised between 
divine grace and natural necessity will be declared as the clue to 
the understanding of the modern disorder of man. ‘Thus the 
situation will be seen to be worse than any interpretation in terms — 
of organic maladjustment makes it out to be—namely, as real 
tragedy. 


THE GREAT NEW FACT IN MODERN ASIA 


All talk of a personal interpretation of modern social reality 
remains on the ideological plane, without releasing power 
necessary for dynamic action, save as it arises out of the visible 
reality of a personal community in society, which would remain 
a scandal to the rationalists who seek to interpret history in less 
than personal terms. I submit that the missionary movement, 
and the small congregations of the Christian Church founded in 
different parts of Asia, whatever they may appear in the eyes 
of the rational historian, are in their essence the one personal 
reality in all Asia. Proclaiming the gospel, and confronting 
every man with a responsible decision to repent and enter the 
historical community of the redeemed, the Church in Asia 
stands as the one community of persons. Knowing every man 
as a “brother for whom Christ died,” and as destined to a 
personal destiny beyond the natural order in the order of grace, 
the fact of the Church is the clue to a personal understanding of 
man and his history. 

This view of man has created a permanent historical tension 
in Asia between the Church and society. So far as Asia is 
concerned this tension is as new as it was to the ancient world 
of Rome. Ancient Asiatic society never knew anything of the 
sort. ‘The ancient religions of Asia were based on a “ primi- 
tive ’! apprehension of reality, which regarded religion and the 
social organisation of the people as one. At its best all it knew 
was a tension among the different functional castes within the 
social hierarchy, which might have been creative at one time, 
and which in its creative aspect Mahatma Gandhi at one time 


1For the exact meaning in which this word is used here, see H. Kraemer: The 
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seemed to wish to revive in free India, by converting the Indian 
National Congress into a national spiritual aristocracy, in order 
to keep the state in free India from misusing power or from 
becoming totalitarian. “IJ had imagined,” says Jawaharlal 
Nehru, “ that the Congress as such would automatically cease to 
exist with the coming of freedom. He (Gandhi) thought that 
the Congress should continue, but on one condition, that it 
passed a self-denying ordinance, laying it down that none of 
its members could accept a paid job under the State, and if one 
wanted such a post of authority in the State he would have to 
leave the Congress. I do not at present remember how he 
worked this out, but the whole idea underlying it was that the 
Congress by its detachment and having no axe to grind, could 
exercise tremendous moral pressure on the executive and other 
departments of the Government and thus keep them on the right 
track.” But even in this noble conception Gandhism is not able 
to conceive anything beyond the moral, because it does not know 
the personal dimension, transcending even the moral, and uniting 
the moral and the immoral into one community of the penitent 
and forgiven ; so the aristocracy is seen only as one element 
in the functional hierarchy of society and does not contain any 
power whereby the self-righteousness of the upper caste can be 
prevented from becoming tyrannical. 

The tension between Church and society is also foreign to 
the real creators of modern Asia. The rationalism imported 
into Asia from the West did not know anything of a tension 
between Church and State as a permanent element, because it 
was based on a “ utopian ’’ apprehension of reality, which denied 
the reality of man’s ends and loyalties beyond the social sphere. 
Thus both imperialism and nationalism reject any idea ofa 
tension between Church and State as a scandal for their reason, 
and a weakness for.their programmes. ‘This is the reason why 
they seek to integrate the Church with the State. 

Strange to the modern West, and foreign both to the ancient 
and modern East, the costly tension between Church and society, 
Church and State, introduced by the Word from beyond, made | 
flesh in the social history of Asia, is the one basis for a personal 
interpretation of social reality to-day, and the one guarantee 
of the emergence in the future of the free and responsible society. 
If the missionary movement and the Church in Asia continue to 

1See Jawaharlal Nehru’s Autobiography. 
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proclaim the transcendent Word of God and to be a community 
of grace in tension with the political, economic and social orders 
of Asia to-day and to-morrow, it will be the greatest contribution 
they can make to Asiatic society. 


THE SPLIT IN THE ASIAN CHRISTIAN SOUL 


There is no doubt in the mind of Christian Asia that if the 
dialectic between the Church and the general community which 
is the basic condition of a free and responsible society, is to 
be maintained in Asiatic society, Christians in Asia should be 
closely related to the Churches of western Europe and North 
America, whose history in some measure for quite a long period 
reveals this dialectic at work. It is also clear that the preservation 
of the elements of personal freedom embodied in the Anglo- 
Saxon and western European political forms is of vital concern 
to the future of Asia. But the realisation of responsible govern- 
ment in the national sphere and the creation of tolerable con- 
ditions of existence for the peoples, which is essential to the 
realisation of a responsible society, require of Asian Christians 
in the present state of international politics an entirely opposite 
orientation. ‘They demand of the Christian as full a participation 
as possible in the struggle against the above-mentioned countries. 
In certain countries like Indonesia and Indo-China it means 
active participation in armed conflict against the Western 
European powers ; in the rest of Asia the war is no less real 
though not so open. 

Add to this the fact that the U.S.S.R. and the communist 
parties of Europe appear to be on the side of Asian nations 
struggling for their freedom, and the nature of the political orien- 
tation demanded of the Christian may be imagined. He finds the 
Anglo-Saxon alliance behind the policy of racial segregation of 
General Smuts and is told by the Asian delegations to U.N.O. 
that they find the Soviets more “ liberal ”’ on almost all questions - 
regarding Asia than the Anglo-Saxons. Under such circum- 
stances it is only natural that the Asiatic Christian should view 
the political forms of western European and North American 
countries as being capable of being maintained only at the cost 
of keeping over half the population of the globe in the position 
of a mechanical impersonal mass, and he will ask his Christian 
brethren in these countries to examine whether there is not a 
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undamental contradiction within the system of their corporate 
life which necessitates the imperialist domination of nations, and 
the segregation and suppression of races other than their own. 

The maintenance of this double orientation of life may be 
the contribution the Asian Christian community is called upon to 
make towards the building up of a free and responsible society 
in Asia and the establishment of peace in the world. The tension 
is creative in so far as it does not create a “split personality ”’ 
in the spiritual sense. In a situation which is already becoming 
intolerable, any call to recognise an absolute opposition between 
communism and the free society produces a “ split ’’ of this sort. 
It must be recognised that it is not easy for the average Christian 
in Asia to maintain a tension of this sort in the present inter- 
national situation. Many a politically conscious Christian youth 
has faced it and finding it intolerable, has either consciously 
rejected the Christian Faith, or has given up politics. This has 
perilous consequences, both for the missionary and the political 
task of the Church in Asia. The tension involved in this double 
orientation should not be aggravated by the western Churches if 
they are concerned with the future of Church or society in Asia. 
Many Christians, like the writer himself, see in the united front and 
the coalition programmes of the Asian nationalism of the Left, the 
only sane political way out of civil war, communal riots, political 
domination and intolerable living conditions of the mass of the 
people. And they are convinced that a world peace based on the 
unity of the great powers within the U.N.O charter is the only step 
that to-day will save Christian Asia from a final “ split’ in its 
soul, and lead ultimately to a responsible society in Asia. If, 
however, this peace breaks down, as it may, the area of Christian 
witness in the political life of Asia, in which any creative tension 
between Christian charity and the necessities of politics could be 
maintained, will be reduced to a minimum, or even to nothing at 
all. The opposition between the champions of justice and the 
saints of God will have become almost irreconcilable. 

The supreme need of the hour is the witness, and if necessary 
the martyrdom, of an “order” of lay political workers, who 
‘being bound and freed in Grace,” and “ emancipated from 
both law and lawlessness,’’ are able to maintain in their lives a 
costly and tragic tension between ultimate Charity and necessary 
Justice within the dust and heat of the conflicts of the political 
world. When speech has lost meaning, life alone speaks. 
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THE SITUATION IN U.S.A. 
Reinhold Nechue 


in terms of both its culture and the economic and political 

institutions of its civilisation, there is no need for a separate 
full discussion of the American situation. But North American 
life, including both Canada and the United States, deviates in 
some marked respects from Europe. The most important 
deviation is to be found in the stronger hold which the creeds of 
older classical liberalism have upon political and economic theory 
in America than in Europe. In Europe this creed has been 
challenged explicitly by the marxism of the industrial workers, 
while in America even the most vigorous section of the labour 
movement is devoid of marxist beliefs. In Europe the state has 
achieved a growing control over economic process and the idea, 
of achieving justice through the automatic operations of economic 
life is practically extinct. In America, however, it is still a live 
option. ‘There are at any rate large sections of the population 
who regard it as such. 

There is, as a matter of fact, more political control of economic 
and industrial life in America than is commonly recognised. 
This is a current misinterpretation for which Americans them- 
selves may be responsible. For there are many Americans who 
describe American democracy in purely libertarian and laissez 
faire terms not so much because the realities correspond to this 
ideal but rather because they hope it will be possible to return to 
it after what seem to them to be the aberrations of war-time 
disciplines. Yet it is significant that such a return should be 
thought possible in America. 

The strong libertarian tendencies in American isbn: and 
life, as distinguished from European life, may be due to a 
multitude of causes, of which a few deserve special mention : 

Both the United States and Canada conquered a continent 
in the heyday of the commercial and industrial period of modern 
civilisation. They are strangers to the feudal agrarian and more 
organic community which furnished the background in Europe 
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for the modern liberal society. They are therefore also strangers 
to the medieval political theories which assumed the necessity 
of a strong political and moral control over economic life. Thus 
classical liberalism came to America in a more undiluted form 
than in Europe. The possibility of the older and newer theories 
of the political control over economic process meeting, as they 
have in Europe, particularly in Britain, was precluded in 
America. : ! 

‘The wealth of American nations, as compared with the 
relative poverty of European nations and particularly as com- 
pared with the post-war poverty of these nations, makes it less 
necessary, or at least makes it seem to be less necessary, to 
establish the kind of controls by which European nations seek to 
extend or to restore justice. This wealth is partly derived from 
the abundance of natural resources upon the American continent 
and partly from the advantages of a continental economy, freed 
from the irrelevancies of national trade barriers within the con- 
tinent domain. It may also be derived from the special technical 
efficiency which Americans have developed. ‘This efficiency has 
in turn been frequently attributed to the competitive rivalry 
which the so-called “ free enterprise ”? of America has encouraged, 
though there is little ground for believing that proficiency in the 
use of technics is really very much greater than in the more 
advanced industrial nations of Europe. Some of the efficiency 
is probably due to the possibility of using mass production 
methods for supplying goods for a mass market. 

The breadth of individual opportunity in nations which had a 
constantly advancing frontier until a very recent past, was bound 
to create a more fluid society than in Europe. In this society 
it was assumed that individuals could advance according to merit 
and diligence. The class conflicts of Europe were, until recently 
at least, dissolved into more individualistic competitive striving. 

Even Americans who are critical of the undue libertarian 
emphasis in American political thought and life will probably 
discern some advantages in these American characteristics which 
Europeans are inclined to disparage. It can hardly be denied, 
for instance, that American life is characterised by a high 
degree of social freedom and equality, however much it may lag 
behind some European nations in the achievement of political 
and economic security. 

It is probably true, however, that the conditions which 
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created a peculiar American political philosophy have a rather 
short-range efficacy, and that in time America will have to learn 
that the maintenance of both freedom and order, of both liberty 
and equality is just as difficult as the European nations have 
found it to be. The illusion that the American nations have 
found an easier and more satisfying answer to the problem of 
freedom and order than has been vouchsafed the European world 
may yet cost the American world very dearly. It might be 
_ tempted to cling too desperately to the belief in an automatic 
harmony of social forces and thereby fail to take such steps in 
time as are required to manage the vast and dynamic forces 
of a technical society in the interest of justice and stability. 

It must be observed in conclusion that the conditions of a 
technical society which make the problem of freedom and order 
a vexatious one for modern man are, in some respects, developed 
on the North American continent with an even greater degree of 
consistency than in Europe. ‘There are, in other words, fewer 
organic and traditional restraints upon economic life than in 
Europe. ‘This creates a problem which the great productive 
power of America may ease or even obscure for decades but not 
in the long run. Ultimately, in short, the task of creating 
community in the framework of a modern technical civilisation 
exhibits remarkable similarities throughout the world, whatever 
may be the superficial differences on this or that continent. 
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PERSONAL RELATIONS IN A TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 


Kathleen Bliss 


COMPREHENSIVE survey and evaluation of the effects 

A« technology on personal living would fill many volumes. 

Here the subject can only be treated in barest outline, and 

the only justification for including such an outline in this volume 

is the importance of the field of personal relations in the life and 

witness of the Church. 

It will make for simplification if the main types of personal 

relationship are. blocked out in the following way : 


A—RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SEXES 


Men and Women at Work 


One of the marked characteristics of a technical society is 
the wide and increasing range of work shared by. men and 
women. The technical society has emerged from a bourgeois 
society, in which there was a marked differentiation between 
men’s and women’s work. In such societies, roughly speaking, 
women do what is consistent with a continuous cycle of con- 
ceiving, childbearing and nursing and men do the rest. Nobody 
who has seen women ankle deep in mud bending for hours a 
day in blazing sun to transplant rice seedlings, will hold the 
theory that in primitive societies Adam delves and Eve spins. 
_ Modern technical society is much more like most primitive 
societies in this respect than it is like the bourgeois society from 
which it has evolved. Men and women can, and increasingly 
do, work at the same jobs and share the bonhomie of common 
work. 

This co-operation in work ranges from the intellectual co- 
operation of men and women in the laboratory or the operating 
theatre to the casual association of driver and conductress on a 
bus. The industrial revolution swept men and women and 
children into factories. So awful were the conditions in most 
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cases that reformers worked to remove women and children from 
factories. In many cases where women remained in industry 
(e.g., in textiles) there was a specialisation of function. Their 
wages and those of the men were commonly so low that only a 
combined wage of man and wife would support a family. Working 
men have opposed the entry of women into industry both from 
fear of a depressing effect on wages, which would compel their 
wives to work, and from fear that employers might replace male 
by cheaper female labour. Now the picture is changed. The 
increasing application of machinery, which decreases the amount 
of heavy and dirty work, the use of light metals and plastics, 
the decentralisation of subsidiary industry into small factories 
built near to housing estates (made possible largely by elec- 
tricity) all help to draw women into industrial work. Women 
are better organised and better paid. During the war women 
showed that they could do many men’s jobs not by arguing 
but just by doing them. They entered in considerable numbers 
agriculture, engineering and transport, and with marked success. 
Only the heavy industries and heavy transport remain almost 
100 per cent. male industries. 

But this steady infiltration of women into industry alongside 
men is only one side of the picture. Equally important with the 
introduction of machinery in a technical society is the application 
of the principle of organisation to wider and wider fields not only 
in industry but in the wider sphere of society. The office is as 
much a typical working unit in a technical society as the factory. 
Without it the complex organisation of labour, materials and 
capital on which production depends could not function. The 
office has received less attention from the social thinker than the 
factory. Here is an occupation which is virtually a feminine 
monopoly—that of shorthand typist. The shorthand typist is 
the type par excellence of female labour in a technical society : she 
is not only what a great many girls ave, but what a great many 
more girls would like to be—and the appetite of the technical 
society for her services is insatiable, for every new activity needs 
an office staff. This form of employment offers small chance of 
promotion to responsible administrative posts : it is a profession 
made up almost entirely of girls and young women—not only 
because of their nimbleness of finger but because they do not 
expect to make a life work of typing but find it a clean and fairly 
rewarding way of earning a living before marriage. | 
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_ The principle of organising institutions and categories of 
labour to deal with every department of life has spread throughout 
society. The child, who used to learn at his mother’s knee or 
at his father’s side as he worked, now goes to school: the sick go 
to hospital. The technical society alone of all the societies 
which the world has seen can make such economies in the pro- 
portion of its population employed in productive tasks that it 
can afford not only to keep all its children out of productive 
labour till early adolescence, but also to retain a large teaching 
force to teach them. Similarly a technical society can afford to 
look after its sick and to set aside categories of persons to care 
for them. Public opinion then begins to expect rising standards 
and demands that what men of science discover to be possible 
shall be available to all. So more and larger categories of persons 
to deal with first one and then another branch of human welfare 
are constantly created, and teachers, nurses and doctors are 
joined by hospital almoners, factory welfare officers, staffs of 
clinics, house property managers, youth organisers, to name only 
afew. But the most startling fact is that a very large proportion 
of those employed in these services for the education, health and 
welfare of the community are women, not merely because women 
are available but in most cases because they have the qualities 
which make them good at the work. ‘These tasks demand long 
training and experience adds enormously to effectiveness. They 
are in fact life professions. Every year a large amount of skill 
and training is removed from the direct service of the community 
when skilled women marry. 

It is important that this problem of the technical society— 
its need for women’s work and the conflict between that need 
and its need for intelligent and responsible mothers, should be 
approached from the end of society, since it is usually handled 
by Christian writers from the opposite end, of the needs of the 
individual. From that point of view the demands of society for 
women’s labour are looked upon as a threat to home life, a rival 
claim and loyalty, to be dismissed all too often with the catch 
phrase ‘‘ a woman’s place is in the home” and a far too easy 
identification of a woman’s God-given vocation with her bio- 
logical function. Such an attitude does less than justice to the 
large contribution made by women to the closing of the gap 
between the standards of nutrition, health and education in the 
homes of the richest and the homes of the poorest—a task only 
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practicable in a technical society and only possible in one where 
social justice is a constant aim and where women are free and 
willing to take their share. 


Relations Between the Sexes—in Marriage 


The association of men and women in work and the need 
of the technical society for ever-increasing numbers of women 
in production and office work and of skilled trained women in 
education, health and welfare, have profound results on marriage. 
Here it is possible only to indicate a few in the broadest outline : 

(i) The tendency of the technical society is to lay stress upon 
the likeness of men and women. ‘They work together. Women 
at work wear, as men do, slacks, dungarees and uniform. In 
some places they have achieved and in others are demanding 
economic equality. Men and women also share the same leisure 
activities—sports, hiking, bicycling, swimming, etc. All this 
serves to mask the fundamental difference between the sexes, 
a difference which runs through every cell of the human body. 
Marriage is based not on likeness but on difference. Many a 
husband finds himself confronted a few months after marriage 
by a woman perplexingly different from the companion and good 
friend whom he first knew. 

(ii) The technical society has such a voracious appetite for 
goods and services that there is a continuous demand for women’s 
work. Work in a technical society has given to women an 
economic independence unknown elsewhere. Work provides a 
routine of living, companionship, a sense of belonging to a 
social unit. It greatly widens a woman’s standards of com- 
parison as she sees how other men behave outside her family 
circle and immediate social group. The young wife often feels 
lost without her work, and economic dependence and a reduction 
of personal expenditure often produces frustration. 

(iii) A woman who had a satisfying career feels not only the 
loss of income, satisfaction in work and so on, but she also 
knows that her services are badly needed by society, that there 
are too few nurses and too few teachers of experience. She 
knows also that when her children are older time will hang 
heavily on her hands, but that by then technical progress will 
have produced new techniques in her profession of which she 
will be ignorant. 
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But the technical society is not only moulding women’s 
attitudes and calling for their services, it is present within the 
home, pushing the woman out. 

The technical society has invaded the home and altered the 
pattern of its life. The organisation of time no longer obeys 
internal rules based on the natural needs of the family for sleep, 
food, leisure, etc. Factory hooter and school bell dictate. 
But the actual layout of a home also has been changed by 
technology. ‘The hearth used to be the centre of all but the 
aristocratic home. The cooking was done at it, clothes dried by 
it, meals eaten and leisure taken in its warmth. So long as the 
old-fashioned range prevailed someone had to be at home and 
keep the fire in. Gas and electricity make the fire-tender un- 
necessary. ‘The modern kitchen is a workshop, and the woman 
can do her job in shorter hours and with less fatigue. Further, 
as more of the work of the kitchen becomes a matter of manipu- 
lating gadgets, men find it more interesting and take a share. 
It is not in the homes of the better-off, where technical develop- 
ment only just replaces the domestic servants now gone off to be 
factory hands and typists but in the lower income homes that the 
change is felt. ‘That some families have pioneered in exploiting 
the opportunities which this technical development in the home 
affords and others have found the added leisure insupportable, 
is only too obvious. 

The modern home is a sort of operational base from which 
the members go out into the larger community to be educated, 
to earn their living and to find many of their social satisfactions. 
Many marriages are coming to grief because partners find they 
have nothing to hold them together but the biological function 
of sex, and they find that sex for all its powerful cohesive qualities 
is essentially vagrant if isolated from all the other factors in human 
relationship. An outstanding problem of some modern marriages 
is the reconciliation of woman’s biological function in the home 
(which can never be performed by anybody else) with her God- 
given aptitudes and skills which society needs. Another out- 
standing problem is almost the opposite—that of the woman who 
finds time hang heavy on her hands and does not possess a skill 
or lacks the will or ability to take full part in any social group 
outside her home. | 

A whole generation is looking for a new meaning in marriage. 
Biological function and social necessity are no longer the powerful 
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forces of family cohesion which they used to be. The meaning 
has to be found in terms of a committal of whole person to whole 
person. Here the Christian Gospel has a searching and a 
saving word. 


B—RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GENERATIONS 


The technical society has by the discoveries of science, the 
skill of doctors, the efficiency of health propaganda and the 
general raising of the standard of living increased the expectation 
of life at birth by nearly forty years in the course of a century. 
It is impossible even to mention in this volume the social effects 
of this gigantic achievement. 


Parents and Children 


It is not now necessary for parents to produce half a dozen 
children in order to be reasonably certain that two will live to 
maturity. Planned parenthood in some form has become a 
practical necessity for most parents. Since there are fewer small 
children in a technical society they are regarded with more 
concern. ‘The dissemination throughout society of knowledge 
of effective methods of feeding, clothing and caring for small 
children has been a remarkable fact of modern propaganda. 

But very subtly the attitude of the young mother is influenced by 
_ the general attitude of a technical age. Children, she feels, ought 
not to be a trouble if you know how to organise and manage them. 
Put in the right food and the right psychological handling, etc., 
and you will get the right results. That is a typical éechnical 
approach, but it can be a denial of relationship. Many successful 
young mothers do not learn to regard their small children as 
fully persons, and the children frequently become little indi- 
vidualists expressing their egos at everybody’s expense. | 

Many parents are deeply perplexed by their inability to make 
any mental contact with older children. They can neither | 
bind them to obedience nor understand them. ‘The present 
insecurity of the world perhaps leads to an exaggeration of the 
self-regardingness which is always present in adolescence. But, 
like children, adolescents are scarce compared to old people in 
the present stage of development of western society. Employers 
seek them eagerly, educators and psychologists tend to their needs. 
Perhaps their very scarcity puts their souls in jeopardy. The 
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Church has followed secular society in concentrating attention 
on this group in youth clubs, etc., and whether this makes for 
better or worse personal relations between this age group and 
others is a moot point. 


Young and Old 


The achievement of technical society in expanding the span 
of life has brought about a new balance of age groups. A greater 
number of old people has to be cared for by the work and service 
of a smaller number of younger people, and this creates problems 
in personal relations within families. In any Chinese family 
(old style) grandma would be reckoned by all infinitely more 
important than the youngest baby, partly, of course, because 
there is only one grandma and plenty of babies. The general 
drift of opinion in a technical society, which is always thinking of 
progress is that “‘ it is the future that counts.’? Ona Christian com- 
putation of things, zs this really so? Or do we need to re-think 
our values? A technical society sets no store by wisdom, the 
unique possession of the aged, so it has no place which can be 
filled by the aged and by them alone. Instead it sets store by 
the “know-how ” of the latest mechanical device. Further- 
more, the pace of modern development has been so fast that older 
people have been even less able in this than in previous ages to 
adjust themselves to a new mental climate, and the proverbial 
impatience of the young is further exaggerated by the fact that 
two devastating wars in Western Europe have left many gid 
men in authority. . 


C—RELATIONS BETWEEN NEIGHBOURS 


bb) 


One of the characteristics of ‘‘ organic ” society is that men 
and women who live as neighbours also work together. The 
revolution in communication has divided working and living. 
Only a tiny minority of people “ live over the shop ”’ and the rest 
have two sets of companions—neighbours and workmates. It is 
easy to idealise the organic community of the past. In actual 
fact a great deal of family loyalty was bolstered up by jealousy 
of other families, craft guilds frequently became cruel monopolies, 
and villages, far from being cosy communities, derived much of 
their gusto from envy and spite. A technical society has brought 
losses in personal living—restlessness, insignificance, yet for all 
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that, is it not true that in modern technical society with its 
generally higher standard of living, shorter hours of work, and 
less keen and bitter struggle against the embattled borees of 
hostile nature, there is more kindliness and tolerance than there 
was in most village communities ? It is far easier to practise the 
civilised graces of courtesy, bonhomie and good humour with a 
large number of people than with a very few. On the negative 
side, the division of working from living and the comparative 
ease with which he may pass from one job to another enable a 
man almost indefinitely to put off fundamental confrontal in 
human relationships. He gets on best if he cultivates the art of 
getting by.” 

Perhaps men and women are only capable of sustaining a 
few genuinely personal relationships, and being compelled by 
modern life to be associated with many people, they shove off 
the insupportable burden by depersonalising a large number of 
relationships. 

A plurality of communities and the possibility of passing from 
one to another is an essential of cultural growth—that was the 
glory of the old Europe. It ought to be possible to say that a 
technical society has vastly enriched the opportunities for 
exchange and brought more people to participate in it. In fact, 
it has created impersonal categories, groupings and interests under 
the names “ capital,” “* labour,” “‘ consumers ”’ and the like, and 
threatens to fall apart into self-interested groups which the state 
must attempt to hold together. ‘The great question is how the 
sense of membership one of another, expressed in the community 
of neighbours, can infuse the complicated interdependent parts 
in the technical society, so that the vastly enlarged community 
which it postulates and BESeUpP Os can become a living reality 
to the ordinary man. 
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THE INVOLVEMENT OF THE CHURCH 
John C. Bennett 


society without recognising the part that the Church has 

played in that disorder. It goes without saying that the 
churches as institutions and communities are involved in the 
social tendencies that make for disorder described in this book, 
for otherwise they could not exist in the world, but it needs to 
be emphasised that often churches give a false sanction to those 
tendencies and hence they aggravate the disorder. It is one of 
the most hopeful facts about the contemporary Church that there 
is probably more rigorous self-criticism within it than ever before. 

One presupposition for any discussion of the relation between 
the Church and the social disorder is that no doctrine of the 
Church as the Body of Christ should be allowed to obscure its 
weakness and its sin as a human institution or community. How 


|. is unbecoming for churchmen to speak of the disorder of 


the divine and the human aspects of the Church are to be held 


together, without allowing either of them to cancel out the other, 
belongs to the discussion of the doctrine of the Church to which 
another volume in the present series is devoted. This dual 
nature of the Church is itself the source of its most distinctive 
temptation. More than other institutions or communities that 
make no claim to represent God, the Church is in danger of 
confusing the special interests and policies that in a given situation 
seem important to its leaders, especially to its clergy, with the 
divine purpose. ‘The repeated manifestations of anti-clericalism 
in many lands may often be unjust and excessive in detail, but 
usually the Church has provoked them by this confusing of its 
claim to represent God with its institutional interests. Its 
response to such external threats should always begin with self- 
scrutiny. 

The New Testament shows us how to deal practically with the 
high claims and the human weaknesses of the Church. We need 
to preserve at the same time both the exalted view of the Church 
that is presented with greatest power in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians and the criticism of particular churches that is most 
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searching in First Corinthians. We need to see the Church as the 
people of God, as the Body of Christ, and in the light of its 
true nature examine the concrete forms of the involvement of 
churches in the disorder of the world. It is doubtful if we can 
say anything more devastating than Paul’s words to the church 
at Corinth: ‘I do not commend you, because when you come 
together it is not for the better but for the worse ”’ (1 Cor. xi, 17). 

It should be understood at the outset that the involvement 
of the Church in the world’s disorder is in part a by-product 


of the acceptance by the Church of responsibility to bring the 


whole people of any nation into its sphere of influence and to 
transform the life of the world in as many ways as possible. 
There is a permanent dilemma confronting the Christian Church 
because involvement is the other side of responsibility. Either the 
Church will go out and win the nations and attempt to influence 
the institutions of society or it will seek to remain a very select 
body of committed Christians. In the first case it runs the risk 
of being overcome by the world that it seeks to win, and in the 
second case it is in danger of becoming a self-righteous sect that 
has lost opportunities to win souls and to raise the level of 
civilisation. 

We shall consider in what follows some of the consequences 
of the involvement of the Church in the social disorder. Testimony 
from several different national or regional situations that has been 
supplied for the purpose of this chapter will be incorporated. 
The writer will introduce some material from his own experience 
as an American churchman in order to give concreteness to the 
presentation. When references are made to particular churches 
outside of the United States the words of representatives of those 
churches will be used as much as possible so that this chapter 
may be one of confession rather than of condemnation. In order 
to keep this discussion within manageable limits it has been 
necessary to omit treatment of the\more intangible involvement 
of the churches in the contemporary culture, their frequent 
absorption of the assumptions of prevailing secular philosophies, 


_ their tendency to be bearers of a “* western ’? manner of life, their 


accommodations to the esthetic taste of their communities. It is 
difficult to draw the line in this area of cultural involvement 
between that which falsifies Christian faith and that which is a 
sign that the Church is indigenous and is able to speak the 
language of the people. The apostle who said: “ For I decided 
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to know nothing among you except Jesus Christ and him 
crucified ”’ (1 Cor. ii, 2) also said: “‘ I have become all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some ” (1 Cor. ix, 22). 


INVOLVEMENT IN NATIONALISM 


Most churches are organised nationally even when they 
have close confessional relations with churches in other nations 
and all are subject to national governments. This has long 
seemed to be the most obvious form of the Church’s involvement 
in the conflicts of the world. The rise of Protestantism coincided 
with the rise of modern nations and so Protestant churches 
became closely linked with the aspirations and the interests of 
particular nations. Professor George Florovsky writes of the 
Orthodox churches that while their national character “ brings 
them obviously into a closer contact with the life of the people and 
gives them an opportunity of influencing the current life of the 
nation,” it “‘ circumscribes them in a narrow field of a national 
provincialism.”” He says that ‘‘ the churches are estranged one 
from another, their unity is dangerously obscured, co-operation 
is rare.” He points out that one reason for this nationalistic 
emphasis in Orthodoxy is that it was “‘ up to recent times the 
religion of the oppressed minorities in the non-Christian (Turkish) 
empire.”’! 

One major result of the ecumenical movement to: date is 
that it has caused the churches in the nations to realise that 
they are a part of .an ecumenical fellowship that transcends 
nationality. The second world war proved the capacity of 
churches to avoid the militaristic nationalism that has been 
familiar within churches in other wars. The churches did not 
often lend a religious sanction to the passions of nationalism nor 
did they often encourage hatred and vindictiveness toward 
national enemies. 

Churches that are national churches or state churches have 
in many cases won for themselves a high degree of spiritual 
freedom. Alec Vidler is probably right when he says of the 
Church of England : “ I think that the Church of England would 
now be able to exercise as much spiritual freedom as it wanted 
—hbut it is inhibited from taking fundamental decisions by the 
divisions within it.”? In the Anglican system the parson’s 


‘1From memorandum for this chapter by Professor Florovsky. 
*From memorandum prepared for this chapter. 
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freehold gives to the clergy exceptional freedom from control by 
the state, by higher ecclesiastical authorities, or by the local 
congregation. The appointment of bishops by the government 
is often said by Anglicans to be indefensible in theory but better 
in practice than other methods of choosing bishops and, so far, 
free from the kinds of abuse which threaten the independence 
of the Church. The English experience of a State Church is 
profoundly affected by the presence in England of strong Free 
Churches, which on the one hand make it natural for the State 
Church to emphasise a limited membership, and, on the other 
hand, have preserved within the nation a tradition of Christian 
freedom. 

As a general rule we can say that the external form of the 
relationship between church and state does not seem to be the 
decisive factor in determining the freedom of the Church from 
national or governmental pressures. And yet a church that has 
no membership apart from the total number of baptised persons 
in the nation is peculiarly vulnerable to the temptation to become 
an instrument of the national interest. Also, such a church will 
in the long run have difficulty in defining the Christian Faith 
in its fulness and in its claims upon the church and the believer 
over against the culture of a nation that is largely secularised. 
A national church cannot fulfil its vocation by acting through its 
clergy as a venerable structure that provides sermons and sacra- 
ments for a ‘“ Christian nation.” Its function must be to 
evangelise the nation and to keep the policies of the nation under 
criticism, but the performance of these functions requires a body 
of lay members that constitutes a Christian community, dis- 
tinguishable from the national community as a whole. 

In nations where there is separation of church and state 
these problems take a different form, but it cannot be said that 
they are solved. In the democratic denominations in the United 
States which are so largely controlled by laymen, and where the 
membership is entirely voluntary and distinguishable from the 
total community, Christianity, as it is understood, is often a rather 
provincial American faith. There are many degrees of this 
distortion of Christianity and often it is avoided, but the local 
Free Church, especially if it lacks the corrective that is provided 
by liturgy and a strong tradition, is at times little more than a 
club that reflects the local culture. 

It remains to be seen what the long-range influence of the 
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new nationalisms of Asia and Africa will be on the churches in 
those continents. At one time the younger churches of mission 
lands seemed to be outposts of the civilisation and of the im- 
perialistic thrust of western nations. ‘There followed a tendency 
on the part of the missionaries and the churches in some lands, 
perhaps most of all in China, to identify the Christian movement 
with nationalism. ‘‘ The church in India, partly under foreign 
missionary leadership, has never been able to raise unequivocal 
protest against the abuses of foreign and alienrule. On occasions 
it did appear that some misguided missionaries felt that loyalty 
to Christ and the British power were almost identical. This 
earned the suspicion and contempt of nationalist forces in India 
for the church.”’! Quite generally, nationalism that represents a 
protest against imperialism and against exploitation by the 
western powers, has a moral prestige that the older nationalisms 
of the west have lost, and this moral prestige is recognised to-day 
by Christians in the west as well as in the east. ‘There is a subtle 
danger here, and the churches may not discern it early enough to 
avoid making the same old mistakes that western churches) made 
when they allowed themselves to become instruments of national 
power and interest. Links between the younger and the older 
churches, through participation in the World Council of Churches, 
and through co-operation of missionaries who have come to 
transcend their own nationalism with the younger churches, 
can do much to keep the vision of Christianity in these churches 
from being narrowed by nationalist influences. 


INVOLVEMENT IN SOCIAL DIVISIONS 


: The churches have made less progress in recent years in 
' delivering themselves from involvement in the social divisions 
_ within nations than they have in the case of the influence of 
nationalism upon them. The churches in many nations long ago 
came to represent the interests and perspectives of particular 
classes? Though this is to-day more pronounced in the case of 
“free churches ”’ than it is of national churches even the latter 
were identified through their leadership with centres of privilege 
and power in the nations. There is a long history here and there 
could be much argument as to which of the great traditions— 
Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran and Reformed—have 
been the worst offenders. ‘There is one fact that representatives 





1From a memorandum by Professor V. E. Devadutt. 
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of all the traditions would admit and it is perhaps the most 
fateful fact in the history of modern Europe: the working people 
and the democratic forces in Europe came to believe that the Church was 
against them. It is this fact which underlies the depth of the social 
struggle on the European continent where the break between 
classes became, among other things, a religious conflict. This is 
one example, perhaps the most important, of the way in which 
the Church has aggravated the social disorder. 

There have been eleventh-hour attempts on the part of 
churches or significant movements within churches to undo the 
harm that has been done and to show that Christians are con- 
cerned about social justice and that Christians reject both feudal 
and capitalistic forms of oppression. These attempts have 
usually been sincere, and they represent a new stage in the under- 
standing of the churches of their social responsibility, but they 
have come very late. ‘The conflict was already too far advanced 


_ and the new ideologies of the working class became substitutes 
for religion and closed too many minds to the claims of 


Christianity. 

Jacques Maritain tells the truth about all the churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, when he admits the responsibility of 
Christians for the atheism of communism. He asks: ‘‘ What is 
the cause of this?’ and answers: ‘It is, I hold, because it 
originates, chiefly through the fault of a Christian world un- 
faithful to its own principles, in a profound sense of resentment, 
not only against the Christian world, but—and here lies the 
tragedy—against Christianity itself... .’” 

A German scholar, Dean Friedrich Langenfass, has written 


_ about the failure of German Protestantism in this regard in a 


memorandum prepared for this chapter. He believes that this 
failure grows out of a misinterpretation of Luther’s doctrine 
of the ‘‘ two realms,” a misinterpretation that was encouraged 
by Luther’s appointment of the rulers of the various states as 
“emergency bishops ” of the church. In its later history German 

Protestantism, Dean Langenfass says, “‘ became increasingly — 
identified with the world by an even closer connection with the 
wealthy bourgeois class and with the nobility.” As a result 
** a gulf opened between the fourth class and the Church, which 
became wider and wider.’ ‘This judgment is confirmed by a 
remarkable statement of the Fraternal Council of the Evangelical 


1True Humanism, p. 33. 
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Church in Germany (E.K.D.) published on August 8, 1947. 
The Council said : ‘“‘ We went astray when we began to set up a 
‘ Christian front’ against certain new developments which had 
become necessary in social life. The alliance of the Church with 
the forces which clung to everything old and conventional has 
revenged itself heavily upon us. . . . We went astray when we 
failed to see that the economic materialism of Marxist teaching 
ought to have reminded the Church of its task and its promise 
for the life and fellowship of men. We have failed to take up 
the cause of the poor and unprivileged as a Christian cause, in 
accordance with the message of God’s Kingdom.””! 

Although the break between the Church of England and the 
working class was never so complete as was the case with churches 
on the European continent, Anglicans also point to real failure 
here on the part of their church. A group of Anglicans, of whom 
the present Bishop of Sheffield (Dr. Leslie Hunter) has been the 
spokesman, have been encouraging the most drastic self-criticism 
within their own church. Ina pamphlet published by the group 
in 1937 they say of the Anglican Church: ‘ From some points of 
view, occupied by an increasing number of spectators, it (the 
church) wears the ungracious character of a vested interest. 
Many clergy, especially in industrial areas, who are serving 
Christ and the people in their spiritual care devotedly, feel that 
they have toiled all the night and caught nothing, because the 
Church of England as a social and economic organisation 
frightens the fish away—except the small fry who are not aware 
of the organisation. ‘The industrial worker may often honour and 
even revere the priest of his parish, but he turns away from the 
institution because, rightly or wrongly, he thinks that it belongs 
to the other camp and that, in spite of what some of its members 
say, it does in fact support the economic and social status quo.’’? 

In the United States the situation is quite different. There 


' is no particular social stratum as such from which all the churches 
are alienated but the divisions within the church do to a con- 
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siderable extent correspond with social divisions in the nation. 


The Roman Catholic Church is strong among the industrial 
workers who come in large part from the later waves of immigra- 
tion from Catholic countries in Europe. That church has shown 
both astuteness and ethical insight in identifying itself with the 


1Rcumenical Press Service, September 12, 1947. 
* Men, Money and the Ministry, p. 5. 
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social aspirations of its own people. The Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Boston in an address to the C.I.O.. Convention 
emphasised the Roman Catholic solidarity. with labour by 
saying: “* In all the American Hierarchy, resident in the United 
States, there is not known to me one Bishop, Archbishop or 
Cardinal whose father or mother was a college graduate. Every 
one of our Bishops and Archbishops is the son of a working man 
and a working man’s wife.’ Most of the influential leadership of 
Protestantism is identified with the comfortable middle classes. 
The Federal Council of Churches appointed a committee on the 
state of the church in 1936 which came to the conclusion that 
‘the leaders of the local Protestant churches, particularly those 
which have largest influence, do not belong to the stratum of the 
American people whose incomes are below $2,000 a year.” 
The committee added that “ they are likely to look with hesitation 
and fear upon the struggle of the masses for better conditions of 
life.’ A scholar who is also an acknowledged leader of one of the 
major American denominations prepared a memorandum for 
this chapter in which he summarised the situation within his own 
Church. His name and the name of his denomination will be 
omitted because it would be unfair to single out one such 
denomination and say things about it which also apply to many 
others. He says that his Church contains members of all classes 
and that there are more local churches made up of members of 
the working class than is sometimes supposed. But he makes it 
clear that the “ prevailing and determining element in X church 
is middle class.’”” He characterises the attitudes characteristic 
of that class in the following passage : 

“To state it otherwise, this element is composed of people 
whose interests and social ties put them on the side of the main- 
tenance of the economic and social status quo. ‘The majority 
of the lay people are Republicans, conservative in economic and 
social thinking, accepting the capitalistic order. It would have 
to be said that in the present controversy many of them are 
unsympathetic to organised labour. Thus in part, but only in 
part, the church is a class church. All this is the involvement. 
of the church in society.” 

There are other factors that a full discussion of this and other 
denominations should bring out, such factors as the greater 
freedom of the clergy as compared with the laity from control 
by these middle class assumptions and the earnest effort of much 
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of the leadership of the church to counteract prejudice within 
the membership against organised labour. But this statement 
gives a fair picture of the actual situation in many of the strongest 
American denominations. Even where churches are not com- 
posed. of the more privileged middle-class people their outlook is 
often much the same, especially in rural America. 

Local churches are more completely representative of this 
social stratification in the United States than denominations. 
This is natural in view of the fact that each local church usually 
serves a particular residential area in which one social class 
predominates because of economic factors that are beyond the 
control of the church. ( This involvement of the Church in the 
stratification of society has at least three results that need to be 
emphasised. The first and most obvious result is that the Church 
in its own life denies the fellowship which it professes. Unity in 
Christ comes too much to resemble social. congeniality. A second 
result is that the Church fails as a solvent for social conflict within 
the community. How different it might be if it were the normal 
thing for those on opposite sides of a political or economic conflict 
to stand together in a common confession of sin before God and 
in a common commitment to His righteous will. The third 
result is the extent to which in-churches that. are made up of 
different social classes there is a tendency for the Christian religion 
to come to mean quite different things. The churches of the 
poor are too likely to emphasise elements of comfort in the Gospel 
and to turn them into a means of escape from the problems of this 
world. The churches of the more privileged are too likely to 
make Christianity a sanction for the status quo. Even where the 
“ Social Gospel” has been preached for decades it has not had 
the effect of disturbing the complacency of the congregations 
but has instead been little more than a tolerated peculiarity of 
the minister. 

There is no more flagrant illustration of the accommodation 


‘of the Church to the social disorder than the racial practices 


-of American churches. It is generally admitted that in the 


United States the Church is as segregated as any social institution. 
There is a bad conscience about this in both the North and the 
South and we may hope for some improvement. But is it not a 
sign of the very involvement of the Church that this bad con- 
science about racial segregation becomes most vocal at the time 
when many thoughtful men outside the Church have become 
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convinced that there is an absolute conflict between racial segre- 
gation and the moral pretensions of democracy ? Ninety per cent. 
of the Negroes who belong to Protestant churches are to be found 
‘in purely Negro denominations. Most of the other ten per cent. 
are to be found in local churches that are limited to their own 
race. The words of the leaders of the Church about racial 
justice are now excellent, but the drag of prejudice and social 
custom (not limited to the majority race) have kept them from 
being translated into action or even into significant plans for action. 

The fact that stands out above all others in this connection 
is that the practices of the churches both reflect and give religious 
sanction to a pattern of involuntary segregation in the community 
which is the source of great injustice and which is an institu- 
tionalised insult to the minority race. It is for this reason that 
the Federal Council of Churches in 1946 in one of the most 
important utterances in its history said: “ The Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America hereby renounces the 
pattern of segregation in race relations as unnecessary and 
undesirable and a violation of the Gospel of love and human 
brotherhood. Having taken this action, the Federal Council 
requests its constituent communions to do likewise. As proof 
of their sincerity in this renunciation they will work for a non- 
segregated church and a non-segregated society.”” ‘Those words 
show the Church in the act of confessing its own involvement in 
the social disorder and they point beyond it. 


INVOLVEMENT AS AN ECONOMIC INSTITUTION 


A final form of involvement in the social disorder that should 
be mentioned is the Church’s practice as an owning, investing 
and employing institution. Here problems differ so much from 
country to country that there is very little that can be said that 
would have general relevance. In all of the variations the fact 
seems to be universal that the Church as an institution is not 
easily distinguished, so far as the moral sensitivity shown in its — 
practices is concerned, from institutions that have less moral 
pretensions. 

A vivid form of involvement of the Church in existing economic 
institutions is the investment of its funds. It has no principles 
governing investment except economic advantage_and the avoid- 
ance of a few types of economic activity that conflict flagrantly 
with some quite specific teaching of the Church s such as, in 
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the case of some denominations, the production of liquor. A 
critic of an earlier draft of this chapter says: “‘I cannot see 
why the Church should be particularly or notably distinguished 
in its institutional aspects from other institutions which conduct 
their business honestly.”” If we maintain that the Church should 
have a more sensitive and exacting standard in these matters 
than ordinary commercial enterprises, we must admit that those 
who have the responsibility of trustees for church property 
must give full consideration to the security and the economic 
advantage connected with investments and that they have no 
moral right as trustees to subordinate such mundane considera- 
tions to some theories of their own. “One obvious test of a Aaa 
influences tl the _mind._of. the-Church.in- regard. to_economic ques- 
tions that come up for decision. It must be admitted that there 
is less danger of this happening i in the case of investments than in 
the case of pressure from living donors upon whom the Church 
may depend for its income ! 

There are great inequalities everywhere in the payment of 
the ministers of the Church. Often these inequalities have no 
sense at all because they are due to the accident of endow- 
ments. More generally the principle seems to be established 
that the rich pay higher prices on the market for such valued 
gifts as eloquence, and the poor take what they can get at a 
lower figure. There is a great deal of the commercial spirit 
in the Church. Some churches are attempting to correct the 
grossest forms of injustice by establishing minimum salaries and 
to achieve this is a great gain but the discrepancy between the 
maximum and the minimum causes little worry. The dealing 
of the Church with its unordained employees has been callous 
to the point of scandal. In America it has been noted that the 
policies of church agencies that have occasion to hire labour 
sometimes disregard the Church’s public teaching in regard to 
the desirability of the organisation of labour. 

One common result of involvement in the existing institutions 
of private property is that the accidental possession of property 
by particular units of the Church, perhaps an endowed local 
church or a denominational court or agency, may prevent wise 
use of the total resources of the Church. Within the same com- 
munity one church may use its income upon itself to an extent 
that is far beyond the point of diminishing returns while another, 
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not far away, is unable to secure adequate resources to care for 
its work with a large but less privileged congregation. Some- 
times control of property may act as a barrier to a union between 
local churches or denominations that would otherwise be possible. 
Undoubtedly there is value in having many centres of initiative 
with economic resources within the Church and it would be a 
mistake to have all Church property controlled by a central 
authority. But this does not excuse the general disregard of the 
total needs of the Christian community that is the result of ideas 
of property that are taken over uncritically by the Church from 
the secular order. 

The Oxford Conference in 1937 made great demands upon 
the world and the world has consistently fallen short, but it is 
doubtful if these demands have been less heeded by the world 
than the standards which were set forth at Oxford for the ordering 
of the economic life of the Church itself. The following passage 
from the Oxford report can be read to-day as setting standards 
that are as remote from application as ever : 

‘“‘ The economic organisation of the Church ought to help 
and not hinder the comity of Christ which should be the feature 
of its common life. There should, therefore, be a reasonable 
uniformity in the payment of those who hold the same spiritual 
office and they ought to be paid according to the real needs of 
themselves and their families, and sufficiently to allow them to 
give themselves, without too great anxiety concerning daily 
bread, to their spiritual service. It is not tolerable that those 
who minister to the poor should be poor for that reason alone. 
It is not right that those who have great responsibilities or greater 
gifts of utterance than their brethren should for that reason 
alone have much larger incomes. It does not express Christian 
solidarity that churches in poor and depressing districts should 
be handicapped by an inefficient and unlovely plant, which 
would not be tolerated in the assemblies of the rich. So long 
as the institution has these defects in its organisation it will 
corrupt most subtly the vocational sense of its ministry and 
prejudice its witness in the world. On the other hand, if its 
members were more continuously critical of its economic structure 
and were quick to reform the evils in it, such concrete action 
would release spiritual power.” 


1The Churches Survey their Task. The Report of the Conference at Oxford, July, 
1937, on Church, Community and State, p. 126. 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 
IN THE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH WITH 
SOCIETY 


E. C. Urwin 


beginnings, significant of a change of heart or awakening 

of fresh social responsibility on the part of the Christian 
Church in recent years. We shall confine ourselves to a few 
illustrative examples, chosen from a large material... They may 
be grouped under the following heads : 


|: this chapter we inquire whether there are any new 


I. Penitence 


Are there any signs of corporate penitence on the part of 
Christian churches for past failures and mistakes in the social 
field? Three tokens of it are briefly offered. 

\The war ended to the reverberation of two atomic bombs 
dropped without warning on the Japanese cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Christian minds were deeply disturbed by it, 
not least in the U.S.A. It evoked a poignant acknowledgment 
of guilt from a Commission appointed by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America in these terms : 

“We would begin with an act of contrition. As American 
Christians, we are deeply penitent for the irresponsible use already 
made of the atomic bomb. We are agreed that, whatever be 
one’s judgment of the ethics of war in principle, the surprise 
bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki are indefensible. They 
repeat in a ghastly form the indiscriminate slaughter of non- 
combatants that has become familiar during the World War II. 
They were loosed without specific warning, under conditions 
which virtually assured the death of 100,000 civilians. ... 
Both bombings, moreover, must be judged to have been un- 
necessary for winning the war. Japan’s strategic position was 

1Contributions have been received from observers in Europe, the U.S.A. and 
among the younger churches of Asia, and the resultant picture is based on this 
material. In particular, acknowledgment should be made of papers by Dr. F. Ernest 


Johnson, New York, on the American situation, and by Dr. Paul Holt, Copenhagen, 
on the Continent of Europe. 
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already hopeless, and it was virtually certain that she had not 
developed atomic weapons of her own. Even though use of the 
new weapon may well have shortened the war, the moral cost 
was too high. As the power that first used the atomic bomb 
under these circumstances, we have sinned grievously against the 
laws of God, and against the people of Japan. Without seeking 
to apportion blame among individuals, we are compelled to judge 
our chosen course inexcusable.” 

Few acts of penitence can be more striking than that offered 
in the name of the Evangelical Church of Germany after the 
termination of hostilities in 1945. ‘The war had loosed unmen- 
tionable cruelties and wrongs on the world, and the fellowship 
of Christians was severed or strained in consequence. ‘ The 
restoration of fellowship became one of the first tests of the 
Christian churches. On October 18th-19th, 1945, representatives 
of the World Council of Churches were present at a meeting of 
the Council of the Protestant Church at Stuttgart in Germany 
and were thus greeted by the leaders of that communion : 

“We are all the more grateful for this visit as we know our- 
selves to be with our people in a great company of suffering, 
but also in a great solidarity of guilt. With great pain do we 
say : through us has endless suffering been brought to many 
peoples and countries. What we have often borne witness to 
before our congregations, that do we now declare in the name of 
the whole Church. ‘True we have struggled for many years in 
the name of Jesus Christ against a spirit which has found its 
terrible expression in the National Socialist régime of violence, 
but we accuse ourselves for not witnessing more courageously, 
for not praying more faithfully, for not believing more joyously, 
and for not loving more ardently. 

*“ Now a new beginning is to be made in our churches. 
Grounded on the Holy Scriptures, directed with all earnestness on 
the only Lord of the Church, they now proceed to cleanse them- 
selves from influences alien to the faith and to set themselves in 
order. Our hope is in the God of grace and mercy, that He will 
use our churches as His instruments and will give them 
authority to proclaim His Word and to make His will obeyed 
among ourselves and among our whole people. ‘That in this 
new beginning we may be aware of our whole-hearted unity with 
the other churches of the ecumenical fellowship fills us with 
deep joy.” 
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In 1940 began in Great Britain the Religion and Life Move- 
ment, an outcome of the Oxford Conference in 1937 on Church, 
Community and State. The Movement, sponsored by the 
British churches unitedly, was a movement to bring home to the 
people of Britain their responsibility for the social disorder so 
manifest in the nation and throughout the world. It began 
with a call to penitence. The campaign began in the City of 
Bristol in September, 1940, and spread during the ensuing two 
years to no less than 150 other centres. ‘The central issue was : 
Why has life in its varied aspects—domestic, educational, 
industrial, national and international—become so terrible a 
scene of confusion and disorder? ‘The answer given was that 
it has everywhere slipped away from its bearings in the will of 
God, and that this calls for repentance. 


II. Concern for Persons 


What have the churches done in the way of restoring personal 
relationships, and to ensure the right valuation of persons ? 

Modern society has seen a breakdown in personal relations, 
through the disintegration of home life and the atomisation of the 
individual by mass work and mass leisure, and above all by the 
grim and bitter dislocations of war. Obviously it was in the 
latter situation that the opportunity to care for persons provided 
the clearest call to new beginnings in the restoration of personal 
relations. Could Christian concern for persons overcome hate 
and revenge, and provide for the succour of the homeless and 
dispossessed ? 

Take, for example, the problem of the transfer of the 
Sudeten Germans from Czechoslovakia. From the Christian 
point of view the real task was to check the spirit of revenge. 
The omens were not too favourable, the legacy of hatred and 
wrong was too recent, and the start was bad. After the German 
atrocities committed particularly during the last days of occu- 
pation when women and children were not spared, retaliation 
was easy and understandable. But this lasted only a few days 
and then peace and order were once more instituted. This was 
the time when the Church had a great opportunity to call 
Christians to perform their duties as citizens in a Christian way. 
The technical difficulties of transfer were terrible, but with the 
full knowledge and consent of the government Protestants gave 
help to Germans in danger. 
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At the receiving end, the care of displaced persons who 
came crossing the frontiers in their thousands and tens of 
thousands, and whose aggregate numbers totalled millions, was a 
colossal task, testing the resources of government and voluntary 
services. Across the frontiers the refugees streamed from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia into Germany. German pastors 
wore themselves out in refugee service, and church workers 
from America and Britain, Sweden and Switzerland, reinforced 
by material aid, came to help. Through the offices of the 
Ecumenical Refugee Commission and of the Department of 
Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid, set up by the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches in Geneva, flowed 
and still flows a steady stream of assistance, which is at once 
indicative of the unity, faith and fellowship triumphing over the 
divisions of war, and of practical care for persons. 

The Christian Church in China is not a century and a half 
old, and its. membership is but one in 800 of the total population 
of China. But its record in the field of relief and in the care of 
persons alone during the prolonged and bitter upheaval of the 
last ten years is simply superb, whether behind the Japanese lines 
or in Free China during the war with Japan, or in the continuing 
civil war and widespread destitution since. In the colossal 
distress, the Church ministered to those who were suffering or in 
need, irrespective of colour or faith, wherever it found them. 
It could not have been easy, for the material means were often 
lacking, and the Church itself suffered from the general dis- 
location. Its hospitals might be disbanded and its doctors and 
nurses placed in concentration camps. Food was in scarce 
supply, and the need was immense. Yet we read of a Christian 
at the head of the National Relief Commission, and of Societies 
for the Relief of the Wounded and their care in transit inspired 
by Christian solicitude. The words of Dr. W. Y. Chen seem 
entirely apposite : ‘‘ In danger and privation, the Church served 
with the people she served. In the hour of despondency and 
despair, she brought to the people the good tidings, tidings of 
faith, hope and love... At the time of victory, she called the whole 
nation to turn to God, to repent, to humble themselves and to 
give thanks to Him. Through the storms the Church has led 
her people and advanced without faltering. She has been 
tested, and has not been found wanting.” 

One other particular effort to deal with broken personal 
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relations may be quoted from Great Britain. The disintegration 
of home and family life, of which signs are widespread in the 
modern world, and which war inevitably accentuates, was 
acutely felt in Britain as elsewhere. ‘The situation compelled the 
attention of the British Council of Churches. It initiated a 
series of Home and Family Weeks in many centres of population, 
where Christian standards of marriage and home life and all that 
concerns the relations of men and women were upheld. A 
notable feature was that in many of these weeks there was 
welcome co-operation with the local authorities for health and 
education. Again, conspicuously under Christian inspiration 
and leadership, a Central Marriage Guidance Council was set 
up in London, and under its initiative similar local councils have 
been set up in town after town. The work at present is largely 
remedial, offering skilled advice—legal, medical and psycho- 
logical—to those whose marriages are threatened with dis- 
ruption. Marriage Guidance Councillors are generally drawn 
from the ranks of doctors, clergy and ministers of religion, and 
trained and voluntary social workers. Already a considerable 
volume of case work shows appreciable results in restoring 
personal relations and saving marriages threatened with break-up. 

It is interesting also to note the rise in both China and India 
of a Christian Home Life Movement not dissimilar to the Home 
and Family Movement in Great Britain. ‘That in China, indeed, 
ante-dates the British Movement by a decade, for its inception 
goes back to the Five-Year Movement initiated by the National 
Christian Council of China in 1930. It has now spread to India 
and appears to have been widely taken up by all branches of the 
Christian churches working in India. 


III. Vocation 


Are there any indications that the churches are recognising 
the role of the laity in their secular vocations as agents of the 
Christian witness to society ? 

What is happening in this field belongs undoubtedly to the 
most striking and promising new beginnings in the leavening 
work of the Church in society. A forerunner was the Sigtuna 
Foundation in Sweden, which for a number of years has brought 
together ministers and people from various groups, like doctors, 
journalists, representatives. of labour and management, for 
common study of their professional problems in the light of the 
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Christian Faith. Similar movements have sprung up in several 

countries during and after the second world war. | 

Among the most distinctive instances are the “ Evangelical 
Academies” in Germany. ‘They bear testimony to a new and 
deeper concern on the part of Christian leaders in individual 
social strata and their demands, and their desire to liberate both 
theology and the Church from their entanglements with bourgeois 
society. This has also made possible fruitful contacts with the 
representatives of the Socialists. ‘The movement, which found 
its first centre at Bad Boll, has spread among the churches of 
Western Germany. Its characteristic feature is the holding of 
periodic conferences and courses of study for a deeper under- 
standing of how Christians shall be able to live out their faith 
in their vocational life. Both clergy and laity attend these con- 
ferences, along with some non-church people. Industrial and 
professional groups, e.g. doctors, scientists, trade unionists, thus 
meet. Particular problems are first studied in such expert 
conferences, and the results are then diffused in larger training 
courses. 

The Christian Frontier Council in Great Britain, formed in 
1942, pursues the same aims. It is an association of Christian 
people in industry and professional life, the purpose of which is 
thus described : 

** No one can doubt the gravity of the present situation in 
the world, nor the urgent need for action to reverse the present 
drift of things. ‘To promote such action the Christian Frontier 
Council was formed in 1942, with the approval of the Church of 
England, the Church of Scotland and the Free Churches. It 
reports regularly to the British Council of Churches, but is not 
part of its organisation and has complete freedom as to the means 
by which it seeks to attain its ends. The Christian News-Letter is 
published under its auspices. 

The Christian Frontier seeks to explore new territory, and 
new endeavours are never easy to describe in words. 

It is based on the threefold belief : 

(1) That effective Christian action is urgently necessary 
in a world threatened with disintegration. 

(2) That the real meaning of the principles of Christian 
action in secular society needs to be re-discovered and 
reaffirmed. 

(3) That action upon these principles, to be effective, must 
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be expressed, not only in the great and necessary task of 
proclaiming the Christian view of God and the world, 
which is the direct and primary responsibility of the 
Christian churches, but in day-to-day decisions in 
political, social and industrial life taken by men and 
women in responsible positions in those spheres. 

Centres and groups of a kindred nature are now developing 
in other countries as well, like Kerk en Wereld in Holland, 
Associations Professionelles Protestantes in France, and the Centre 
Protestant d’Etudes in Switzerland. 

The new Ecumenical Institute at Bossey outside Geneva, 
with its conferences of leaders of such lay centres and its periodic 
courses for teachers, doctors, politicians, etc., has already become 
an important international rallying point for all these endeavours 
to mobilise Christian laymen and women and to enable them to 
face their responsibilities in the world of secular affairs. 

Another noteworthy experiment in Great Britain is the 
institution of “‘ works chaplaincies.” With the consent and 
_ goodwill of both workers and management in factories and work- 
shops, Christian ministers have been appointed as voluntary 
chaplains, able to visit the factories at any time and converse 
with the workers, to serve them in the case of family trouble and 
to be at call as occasion demands. While the holding of religious 
services is not the primary aim of these appointments, the chaplain 
is there at hand for this purpose when occasion arises, as in the 
case of great national celebrations. | 

In the United States of America, also, there are encouraging 
signs of an awakening of lay responsibility for leadership. ‘The 
earlier “ prophetic” era was characterised by a vigorous minis- 
terial leadership, and there was a big gap between the social 
pronouncements so widely promulgated and the actual beliefs 
and sentiments of the laity. Now there are signs of increasing 
lay activity in relating the churches to social and economic issues, 
encouraged by official quarters. A notable illustration was the 
recent Pittsburgh Conference on “ The Church and Economic 
Life.” The members were largely laymen, designated by 
official church bodies and co-operating agencies. 

A significant expression of the growing lay concern was the 
founding in 1942 of the Laymen’s Movement for a Christian 
World. Its purpose is set out in the member’s pledge, “ As a 
Christian layman, I will try to find my part and exert my strength 
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in building Christianity into the everyday life of the world.” It 
has attracted to its membership a considerable number of men of 
affairs. It publishes a monthly bulletin—Christian Laymen. ‘The 
Movement emphasises prayer, discipline of life and the relevance 
of Christianity to the common life. A recent conference included 
in its programme “ working groups” dealing with education, 
housing, labour-management relations, the Church, race rela- 
tions, international relations, and politics. 

Economic conditions are a matter of concern to the younger 
churches of Asia and Africa, as the reports of the Missionary 
Conferences of Jerusalem, 1928, and Tambaram, 1938, abun- 
dantly demonstrate. A conspicuous example is afforded by 
action taken by the General Synod of the Methodist Church in 
India, Burma and Ceylon, 1946. The Synod expressed its deep 
concern regarding the low economic level of life obtaining par- 
ticularly in the rural areas, and strongly urged the church to 
give its immediate attention to the situation. It recommended 
the appointment of Synod committees in every district to deal 
with economic and social questions, development of village 
crafts, the encouragement of producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operatives, persuasion of young people to remain in the villages, 
evoking self-help and the co-operation of the villagers them- 
selves; and sending promising students for agricultural and 
technical training. The recommendations also envisage the 
necessity of reviewing the policy of schools, colleges, evangelistic 
and other training institutions, so as to consider in what ways 
their curricula may be adjusted to the training of students in 
methods of social, agricultural and industrial developments. 


IV. Polttical Responsibility 


In what new ways have Christian churches faced the challenge 
of the modern state, and what fresh awareness of political 
responsibility can be discerned among Christians ? 

The most vivid answers have come from those countries where 
governments forced demands on the Church, the acceptance of 
which would have compelled betrayal of the faith. This was 
exemplified in the witness of the Confessing Church in Germany, 
both prior to and also during the war, and received further 
illustration from the stand taken in “ occupied ”’ countries like 
Norway, Holland and Greece in resistance to un-Christian 
pressure from the occupying power. 
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Thé moving story is too recent and too well known to require 
recapitulation here. What does call for emphasis is the realisa- 
tion that the witness for the faith was itself, in certain circum- 
stances, an act with immediate political consequences. We 
need only recall the terms of the Norwegian bishops’ pastoral 
letter read at the Easter morning service 1942: | 

** We declare that it is our highest duty to God and to man 
to preach God’s word entire and unchanged, for our comfort, for 
guidance in life, and for our salvation after death, without regard 
to those to whom it may be displeasing. Here we stand by God’s 
command, servants of the Church, and we therefore cannot 
without the ruling of the Church receive instructions on how 
God’s word should be preached in any particular circumstances. 
_. . No earthly power or authority can make conditions contrary 
to the order of the Church, or to our right to do the work of God, 
or to serve as preachers of the Gospel. We proclaim the freedom of 
the word of God and we declare that we are bound by that word.” 

There is ample evidence, also, of politically significant 
Church action of another kind in many quarters. That is when 
churches feel led to make representations or pronouncements on 
issues which are primarily the responsibility of government, but 
where Christian principle or Christian opinion is relevant and 
may even point towards the right action in the situation. One 
typical instance may suffice. 

On October 24th, 1940, six church bodies in the Netherlands 
united in sending a letter of protest to the Reich Commissioner 
for occupied Holland, protesting against the regulations according 
to which officials of Jewish birth and blood had to be dismissed. 
The letter amply illustrates how the collective Christian judgment 
may operate in a political issue of this kind : 

*“* We feel impelled to appeal to your Excellency in view of 
the regulations recently issued in Holland forbidding the nomina- 
tion or promotion of officials or other persons of Jewish blood. 
We hold that the spirit of these regulations is contradictory to 
Christian mercy. Moreover, these regulations also affect 
members of the Church itself who have joined within the last 
few generations and who have been received as equals as is 
expressly commanded in Holy Scriptures.” 

We turn now to the situation of bewildering political con- 
fusion in which Christians are likely to find themselves as old 
political landmarks are swept away and new decisions on 
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principle and application are required of them, especially in 
the face of aggressively secular or totalitarian forces. 

Norway, for example, presents us with the attempt to form 
a specifically Christian party: Kvsteligt Folkespartt (Christian 
People’s Party). The stand taken by the Norwegian church in 
resistance to the occupying power quickened the sense of the 
significance of Christian faith for social and political life. It was 
hoped to see a Christian renewal within the old political parties 
but this was not realised, for these parties seemed to revert to 
their previous materialistic attitude. Hence many Christians 
felt the need for a more adequate political outlet for their social 
convictions, and so the Avisteligt Folkespartt came into existence. 
The representatives of the party do not vote according to any 
party formula, are independent of different theological trends, 
church organisation or churches. The aim is to work for a 
realistic and practical policy, independent of current class 
politics and of different political ideologies. 

Holland supplies another variant of Christian political action, 
based on a strong reaction against the traditional Christian 
political parties of the country and on the belief that Christians 
should take their stand along with others in the social and 
political struggle. After the war a number of prominent church 
members took action which resulted in the formation of a new 
Labour Party, to replace the old Social Democratic Party. 
Christians were included in the leadership of the new party, the 
previous marxist outlook abandoned, and a positive attitude 
towards the Church and Christianity taken up. 

Likewise in Germany new political alignments are to be 
noted, both in the emergence of new parties and in a changing 
attitude of older parties towards Christianity. From the side of 
the Church, this springs from a new awareness of the social and 
political significance of the Gospel over and above its meaning 
for individual redemption. Thus the Christian Democratic 
Union has brought together Roman Catholics, Protestants, 
humanist non-Christians and believing Jews. Equally a change 
has come over the relations between the Social Democratic Party 
and Christianity. Some significant declarations have been made 
by responsible party leaders, indicating a movement away from 
materialism and class warfare, and a new friendliness to the 
Church and religion. ‘“‘ We bow in respect,’ says one such 
declaration, “‘ before all who take Christianity in earnest, and we 
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are determined to allow to the concerns of Christianity the 
significance which rightly belongs to them.” 

Or let us take the problem of “ isolationism ’’ which has been 
so politically divisive in the life of the people of the U.S.A. and 
so crucial for the rest of the world. What ought Christian 
churches to say on an issue of that kind? Ought a great nation 
to assert its resolution to live its life alone, even assuming it could, 
oblivious of responsibility to the rest of the world? One great 
Christian communion, the Methodist Church of America, 
largest single Protestant community in the U.S.A., resolved to 
challenge its own people on that very score, as part of a campaign 
to bring home the universality of the Gospel and the Christian 
obligation to take thought for all mankind. Or, in a kindred 
field of interest, discerning eyes would find in the Charter of 
the United Nations signed at San Francisco in May, 1945, a 
feature that strikingly distinguished it from the draft previously 
drawn up at Dumbarton Oaks, namely, the first article on 
essential human rights. If enquiry were made as to how it came 
there, it would be found that at that point the voice of the 
Christian churches was heard, as it can be heard in the United 
Nations’ Commission on Human Rights. 

In the Far East the younger churches of India, China and 
Indonesia have also been faced with pressing problems of political 
decision, springing from the rising tide of nationalismand demands 
for self-government. The challenge of communism is felt in 
Asia as in Europe, but with a conspicuous difference. In Europe, 
a system which links the liberation of the common man with 
atheistic materialism and violent revolution seems hostile to 
Christian faith and liberty. In Asia, seen over against what is 
described as Western Imperialism, it supports national aims, and 
so appears to be a friend to liberty and independence as well as 
to offer a check to economic exploitation; in this guise it more 
easily wins the sympathy and support of Christians. 


V. The Church as Prophet of Social Righteousness 


In what ways can we see the Church resuming her proper 
role as prophet of the Word of God to men and nations at this 
day and hour ? 

There are abundant evidences that in times of great stress, 
peril, confusion, or moral declension the voice of the churches is to 
be heard, upholding faith and proclaiming righteousness. 


H 
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In Great Britain, on December 2ist, 1940, the following 
letter from the Anglican Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
the Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council, and the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster appeared in The 
Times : 


Sir,—The present evils in the world are due to the failure 
of nations and peoples to carry out the laws of God. No 
permanent peace is possible in Europe unless the principles of 
the Christian religion are made the foundation of national 
policy and of all social life. This involves regarding all 
nations as members of one family under the Fatherhood of God. 

We accept the five points of Pope Pius XII as carrying out 
this principle : 

1. The assurance to all nations of their right to life and 
independence. 


2. A mutually agreed organic progressive disarmament, 
spiritual as well as material, and security for the effective 
implementing of such an agreement. 


3. Some juridical institution which shall guarantee the loyal 
and faithful fulfilment of conditions agreed upon, and which 
shall in case of recognised need revise and correct them. 


4. The real needs and just demands of nations and popu- 
lations and racial minorities to be adjusted as occasion may 
require, even where no strictly legal right can be established} 
and a foundation of mutual confidence to be thus laid, whereby 
many incentives to violent action will be removed. 


5. The development among peoples and their rulers of 
that sense of deep and keen responsibility which weighs human 
statutes according to the sacred and inviolable standards of the 
laws of God. 


With these basic principles for the ordering of inter- 
national life we would associate five standards by which 
economic situations and proposals may be tested : 


1. Extreme inequality in wealth and possessions should be 
abolished. 


2. Every child, regardless of race or class, should have 
equal opportunities of education, suitable for the development 
of his peculiar capacities. 
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3. The family as a social unit must be safeguarded. 


4. The sense of a Divine vocation must be restored to man’s 
daily work. . 


5. The resources of the earth should be used as God’s gifts 
to the whole human race, and used with due consideration 
for the needs of the present and future generations. 


We are confident that the principles which we have 
enumerated would be accepted by rulers and statesmen 
throughout the British Commonwealth of Nations and would 
be regarded as the true basis on which a lasting peace could be 
established. 


Some definite results followed from that letter. A campaign 
throughout the whole country, in which the Roman Catholic 
Sword of the Spirit Movement worked on parallel lines with the 
Religion and Life Movement of the Anglican and Free Churches, 
brought the message of the letter home to great numbers of 
British citizens, Christian and non-Christian, and in some cases 
led to permanent instruments of Christian co-operation in the 
social field. 

We turn for a second example again to the Reformed Church 
of the Netherlands. In October, 1941, the Synod protested 
to the authorities against the renewed legalisation of prostitution. 
The protest was followed by a public proclamation from the 
pulpit, in which the Synod expressed to the parishes its great 
concern about the moral dangers which threatened in ever- 
increasing measure the older as well as the younger generation. 
It had learnt with indignation that prostitution had again been 
legalised. It felt bound to declare that the compassion which is 
of the nature of the Church rebelled against the wrong that 
stamps a number of unhappy women as dishonourable and 
treats them accordingly. It must resist the tendency to minimise 
the danger of this sin. 

We quote finally the pronouncement of the National Christian 
Council of China, assembled for its biennial meeting in Shanghai 
from December 3rd-11th, 1946: 

“We are profoundly aware of how earnestly the nation is 
hoping for reconstruction. In this desire we fully share. Repre- 
senting a majority of the Protestant churches of China we there- 
fore feel a compelling responsibility to strengthen and gird our- 
selves the better to perform our part in the spiritual life of the 
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nation upon which all successful political, economic and technical 
achievement must ultimately depend. To this end, therefore, 
we are launching a Forward Movement which will be pressed 
with vigour during the next three years and which will aim at 
strengthening the inner life of the Church and at making the 
service of the Church to the nation more far-reaching and 
significant. | 

‘The Church itself belongs to no party. But as Christians 
we can neither be blind to the dangers which threaten the founda- 
tions of the nation nor refrain from passing moral judgment on 
social and political evils which are in opposition to what we know 
to be God’s holy will and the moral standards of Jesus Christ. 
We are united in our opposition to all corruption, to all types of 
human bondage, inequality, unrighteousness and inhumanity, 
to all lawlessness and Godlessness. 

““ The moral life of the nation, largely as a result of the war, 
is ata lowebb. Standards of moral conduct are lacking. Both 
individuals and social groups have condoned corruption and 
lawlessness, and their evil influence predominates almost every- 
where. ‘The people suffer, they lie weak and helpless, victims 
of inhuman cruelties, and know not where to turn for aid. 
The Church, in the face of such evils, cannot but cry out to the 
whole nation to repent, and that quickly, so that by a change. 
of heart it may find deliverance and the people be brought forth 
into safety and peace.” 


VI. Creating Fellowship and Building Up Community 

Is there evidence that the churches are contributing to the 
growth of new community life ? \ 

It is in this field perhaps more than any other that the life 
of the Church is being continually renewed. By their very 
nature such new beginnings are local and endlessly varied. 
Illustration in detail is consequently impossible. 

But we may mention one remarkable instance from France— 
the movement known as the Czmade. 

The work was initiated at the beginning of the war by the 
leaders of the French Protestant Youth Council. Cizmade 
placed teams in numerous refugee camps, and opened reception 
centres for liberated prisoners. ‘The work still goes on in a new 
setting, both among the hundreds of thousands of exiles from 
Central Europe and Spain, and in bombed regions of France. 
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Cimade has established barracks in which teams of three or four 
young people live in conditions like those of the surrounding 
population, and there a little Christian community is formed. 
Each post creates its own work programme according to the needs 
of the locality and the capacities of the team members. Some 
become young people’s clubs, some medical-social centres, others 
cultural centres. All provide a roof, a table at which one is wel- 
come, a community life inspired by daily worship. Cimade now is 
also engaged in supporting a plan for penal reform, and is sending 
team members into prisons and camps for “ collaborationists.”’ 

The teams who undertake this work are both international 
and ecumenical. They usually consist of young men and women 
from 20-30 years of age, and include pastors, students of religious 
education and lay people from various countries. Their under- 
lying conviction is in this faith: ‘‘ There is a force in the world - 
stronger than the war gods, a completely new beginning, a power 
which can make a new man of an old one, a liberation for the 
prisoners, a forgiveness for the guilty, a restoration for the 
destitute and energy for the defeated . . . and all this lies in 
Jesus Christ, who creates new men and nations.” 

Concern for the quality of Christian fellowship and the 
creation of community is showing itself in another way among 
the British churches. Here the concern is related to Great 
Britain’s housing problem, not only rebuilding her bombed and 
battered cities, but dispersing her vast city swarms into new towns 
and so creating new urban communities. Faced with this 
question, the British Council of Churches has undertaken a survey 
of the whole field of the relation of the Christian congregation 
to the local community where its work must be done and its 
witness made. One sharp issue has immediately arisen. Must 
the local congregation itself seek to serve as a community centre, 
especially for making provision for leisure and other services, or 
accept the provision made by the local authority, contenting itself 
with being a centre for worship and religious teaching and 
fellowship ? ‘There are advocates of both views. Some affirm 
with conviction that the Church has a community around it. 
The alternative view sees a new way of Christian service in 
impregnating with Christian spirit and influence all sides of 
local community life, as Christian men and women, fortified 
by the spiritual faith and fellowship of the Church, take up 


vocational and voluntary service in local government, education, 
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nursing and medical services, care of juvenile delinquents, 
provision for leisure, and so forth. 


SUMMARY 


Our survey of Christian new beginnings must end here. 
Only the briefest critical summary can be attempted, and along 
three lines : 

1. Are they really new beginnings? In one sense, obviously 
not. The call to repentance is age-long and perpetual in the 
Christian Church, for the Gospel began with it. Nor is care for 
persons new, for the value of persons is of the very essence of 
Christianity. Neither is Christian concern for industry and 
politics new, nor awareness that the Church has a prophetic 
function to discharge and a unique fellowship to offer. What is 
new is a new and challenging situation, and the question is 
whether the Church is aware of that situation and able and 
willing to adjust itself to it in a new and realistic way, in the 
strength of its perennial but ever freshly to be discovered 
resources in the Gospel. 

Put in that way, there is not a little to enhearten us in the 
preceding review. ‘There are signs of penitence, real and deep, 
and wide-flung ministries to persons. Neither Churches nor 
individual Christians placed in situations of great peril and 
perplexity have shown themselves without courage in facing op- 
pression and tyranny. They have been ready to declare the truth 
as they saw and felt it to be, and to offer fellowship in new and 
untried ways. 

2. A striking feature of the new Christian outlook here 
reviewed is the stress laid on the function and witness of the 
laity in the modern world. A new sense of Christian vocation is 
breaking through, with the conviction of a God-given function 
to be discharged in the secular world of affairs. It is felt in the 
care of persons, not only in the administration of relief to the 
victims of war, but in a whole range of peace-time callings, as for 
example, those directed to the care of families. It finds ex- 
pression in a new sense of responsibility for social life, for industry 
and for politics and government. ‘The roots of this new sense of 
lay vocation are in a new awareness of the Gospel and the 
universality of its claim. The reign of God must penetrate 
everywhere. In a fresh way, the familiar doctrine of the priest- 
hood of all believers is becoming luminous with meaning. 


NEW BEGINNINGS I1g 


Not that the awakening is universal throughout the Church. 
It is most evident in the stirrings of groups of Christians, ready 
to learn and experiment, and patient in their search for wisdom 
and understanding of the will of God for them. 

3. The greatest hesitancies are in the fields of economics and 
politics. Christians can feel penitence sharply, uphold their 
faith with courage in the face of testing, and move quickly to 
the relief of persons, but in economics and politics judgment is 
divided. ‘The Church has not made up its mind finally what are 
the Christian incentives for industry in a world of economic 
change, nor on the claims of a collective society (distinct from 
anti-religious systems with which it is too often associated) as over 
against an individualist society, nor what ought to be the political 
alignments in which a Christian man will most effectively dis- 
charge his social and political responsibility. It is in regard to 
past failures in that field that the call to repentance is most 
acute, for everywhere the Churches are suffering from a time 
lag when their awakening was delayed by too close identification 
with reigning political power or the interests of a class. Yet 
in this field the deepest disquiets are felt, and Christian men are 
obviously searching their hearts and looking for light. While 
they are everywhere on guard against identifying the Church with 
any one political system or party, there is clear recognition that 
the Christian must concern himself with social justice, economic 
order and political action if Christian values are to prevail. 

It is here that the challenge of marxian communism is most 
acutely felt. In many countries it is in control of power and 
therefore demands an immediate decision by the Christian as to 
what he shall think and do. Everywhere it is a pervasive 
influence, setting before Christian communities and Christian 
men the dilemma of a system claiming to ensure social justice 
for all, allied with doctrines of historical materialism and violent 
revolution that deny both faith and liberty. If anything calls 
for insight and wisdom it is the solution of that dilemma. 

Sharp, however, as that dilemma is, it is not the Church’s 
main problem. ‘That is its own re-birth in Divine power and 
truth, giving fresh insight into the human situation, and in the 
daring of its faith in the redemptive purpose of God, leading 
men out to social adventure and experiment, and bringing the 
regenerative power of the Gospel to create men and society anew. 


x 
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human society. The approach to that subject in an earlier 

chapter from the side of the advances in science and technics 
makes it clear that the crisis of society is at bottom a crisis of man 
himself. 


ih subject of the present chapter is the right ordering of 


A CRISIS OF MAN 


We do not mean that every man is affected by the crisis 
directly in equal degree. We must never generalise about man 
in general without having in the back of our minds the remark 
made to a theoriser by a friend immersed in practical affairs : | 
“The difficulty I have, when you start talking about man, is 
that none of the' things you say about him seem to apply to any 
of the men I actually meet.” In affirming that man himself is 
involved in a crisis, we are speaking of long-term tendencies which 
affect the lives of individuals and of different communities in 
varying degrees. 

To assert, moreover, that the tendencies dominant in society 
menace the personal life of man is not to deny that contrary 
tendencies are also at work. The forces of life everywhere are 
at war with the forces of death. Ifit were not so, the battle would 
already be lost. 

These necessary qualifications, however, do not detract from 
the truth of the statement that what we are facing to-day is a 
crisis in the life of man. ‘Through the advances of science and 
technics men have acquired altogether new powers of shaping 
their environment and of changing themselves. Conscious of 
their successes in the transformation of nature, they are addressing 
themselves to the vaster task of transforming society and man in 
society. In the past men have acknowledged the necessity of 
submitting to forces they could not control. With the new powers 
at their command there is opening before their eyes a greater 
vision. They can picture themselves as taking on their shoulders 
the responsibility of forging their own destiny. In this outlook 
capitalism and communism in spite of their differences are at one. 

It may be said that these are the dreams of the nineteenth 
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rather than of the twentieth century. It is true that belief in the 
inevitability of progress has been severely shaken, more par- 
ticularly on the continent of Europe. But it would be a hasty and 
superficial judgment to regard this as an abandonment of the 
resolve to exercise conscious control over the process of evolution. 
In an adventure of such magnitude mistakes and set-backs, even 
of a grave and disastrous kind, are only to be expected, more 
particularly in the early stages. It is an unwarranted assumption 
that men are incapable of learning from their failures and 
rectifying their errors. ‘The surprising thing is that, in spite of all 
the disappointments and sufferings that have been experienced, 
mankind as a whole is proceeding persistently on its course. 
There could be no stronger evidence of the strength and depth 
of the impulses by which it is driven forward. 

How are we to regard from the Christian standpoint this 
radical revolution in the life of man in which with consciousness 
of increasing powers he takes his future into his own hands? 
There are many Christians who are ready to condemn out of hand 
the ambition of modern man to transform his environment as a 
supreme manifestation of human pride—a diabolic revolt of man 
against his Maker. But there is in many quarters a growing 
recognition that this is too simple a way of disposing of a real and 
profound problem. How could man have developed the 
astonishing powers he has shown himself to possess unless they 
had been implanted in him by the Creator? There is an old 
saying that no one contends with God except God Himself, and, 
if there is a God, the “‘ Promethean powers ” which antagonise 
Him must in some manner be ordained by Him ; ; they must be 
understood as His most imposing and awe-inspiring mani- 
festation.? 

No modern thinker has shown a greater awareness of the 
reality and depth of this problem than the Russian philosopher, 
Nicolas Berdyaev, who constantly in his writings recurs to the 
theme that Christian thought must come to terms, as it has never 
yet done, with the creative faculties of man. Is man in seeking 
to transform his environment responding to a demand of God ? 
Michael Foster has recently drawn attention? to the crucial issues 
raised for Christian thought by the fact that by the new powers 


1Erich lara cata Understanding and Religious Truth, p. 130. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1945. 

2 The Christian Nea Later, No. 299, Nov. 26th, 1947. 20 Balcombe Street, London, 
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which man has acquired he has been emancipated in large degree 
both from the tutelage of nature and from his dependence on his 
social environment and cultural tradition. All these have in an 
unprecedented degree become subject to the control of his will. 

In a remarkable article on ‘‘ The New Man ’’! Pére de Lubac, 
one of the most powerful and influential thinkers in France, 
asserts that we are witnessing to-day not only extraordinary 
changes on the surface of the globe, but, at a deeper level, a new 
type of man coming into being, transforming the more or less 
accepted idea man has hitherto held of himself, his history and 
his destiny ; and that Christian thought must reach out to take 
this tremendous fact into its reckoning. Man, in the Christian 
view, is not placed in the universe as one thing among other 
things. He is not, for weal or woe, installed in a ready-made 
world ; he co-operates in its genesis. Providence is not fate, 
but the power that conquers it. ‘“* Providentialism, in the sense. 
in which it is too often invoked, is not a Christian truth. It is not 
encroaching on Providence to work for the improvement of an 
order of things which has been established mainly through man’s 
own historical activities.” 

If the Church is to fulfil its mission in a world in which such 
radical changes are taking place, its own thinking must change. 
There must be an enlargement of the Christian imagination, 
which perceives that the range of man’s freedom is vaster than we 
had supposed. ‘The great Christian doctrines of creation, sin 
and redemption have to be thought out afresh in this far wider 
context. But while we must strive to achieve this larger vision, 
we cannot as Christians be blind to the greater perils by which 
the new possibilities are attended. ‘The discovery of new values 
may so engross men’s interest that they may lose sight almost 
completely of others that are of equal importance, or are even 
more fundamental. 

Through the forgetfulness of these other, deeper truths, men’s 
efforts to obtain mastery over the world have brought them face 
to face with problems, the range and gravity of which have hardly 
yet begun to be generally understood. In the first place, in the 
process of gaining control over physical nature, men have called 
into existence a vast network of forces and intricate organisation 
which they are not able effectively to control. This “‘ second 


1Published in Etudes for October and November, 1947, and in English translation 
in the Dublin Review, 1948 (First Quarter). 
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nature ’ which has come into existence by human decision is in 
many respects far more alien and unfriendly to man than 
original nature. Of physical nature it was possible to believe 
that God created it to serve as a home for man, and that man’s 
task was to co-operate with its processes. Men could believe 
that the process made sense, if they could discern it. But no 
such belief is possible about the second nature which has been 
brought into existence by man. No one could suppose that the 
evils attendant on the industrial revolution, which were the 
result of human selfishness, stupidity and shortsightedness, called 
for any reverence, submission and co-operation from those who 
were their victims. Because the effects of modern large-scale 
organisation are the product of human will, and bear the manifest 
traces of human blindness and injustice, they are apt to provoke 
resentment, bitterness and conflict. 

Secondly, the attempt of man to order the world by his own 
unaided efforts lays on him a terrifying and well-nigh intolerable 
responsibility of choice. In all directions the range of man’s 
choice is being indefinitely extended. In an unprecedented 
and increasing degree he holds in his hands the issues of life and 
death. 

It is no accident that the philosophy of atheistic ex- 
istentialism should be attracting wide attention to-day. In 
its more serious forms it is an attempt to face honestly the 
predicament of modern man. Men are now beginning to 
discover in their own experience the implications of the assertion 
that God is dead. They are coming to see what it means to 
inhabit a universe which cannot be conceived as in any sense 
the expression of an intelligent Creator’s will. The traditional 
understanding of truth has been shot through with a sense of an 
order to which our thought must conform. But suppose that 
there is no sense of speaking of such an order, no sense in speaking 
of a universe, what, then, is the status of our thinking ? 

And what is true of thought is abundantly true also of conduct. 
Men are only just beginning to see what follows in respect of their 
judgments of value, if there is no order of values posited and 
sustained in the universe itself. The old-fashioned hedonist 
wanted to displace one code of conduct, accepted on the 
authority of tradition, by another, believed to reflect more 
adequately the nature of things. To regard pleasure and the 
absence of pain as the highest good was to make an assertion 
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about what is. But if there is no “nature of things,” what 
then ? 

If the universe is without intrinsic meaning, the responsibility 
for man’s future must rest wholly on the shoulders of men, since 
there is nowhere else for it to rest. Without support, without 
security of any kind and without succour from any source man 
has to decide at every moment what man is going to be. 

This disbelief in any intrinsic meaning in the world makes 
its appearance at a time when both in thought and practice we 
have been made aware of the perversions of which human nature 
is capable. Dostoevsky opened up a new world of under- 
standing in penetrating beneath the surface of civilised life and 
revealing the secrets of the underground man. Freudian 
psychology has disclosed the dark depths of the unconscious. 
The bestialities of concentration camps and other horrors per- 
petrated in Europe have shown the impulses of cruelty and lust 
that are latent in human nature. If man decides everything by 
his own unfettered choice, if we live in a world in which every- 
thing is permissible, there can be no guarantee that it will not 
be the underground man who will in the end decide. It is 
this incalculable creature man with his explosive liberty who 
is the centre of the human scene and holds human destiny in his 
hands. 

The concentration of interest in recent centuries on the 
mastery and acquisition of things has brought about an im- 
poverishment of the human spirit. Man develops as a person 
through his relations with other persons and in striving towards a 
Perfection beyond and above himself. The subordination of 
these expressions of his nature to an excessive pre-occupation 
with things has led to the progressive decay of human substance. 
In their absorption in the task of exploiting the material resources 
of the earth through technics, men have lost sight of the ends of 
living. In the exciting pursuit of knowledge, wealth and power 
they have ceased to ask what these things are for. They have in 
consequence lost in a large measure even the capacity to under- 
stand the meaning and importance of ends, which arise only 
in the sphere of personal living, 7.e., through living in responsible 
relations with other men and in loyal response to the claims of 
God. ‘They have acquired all knowledge, but have not love 
and, in so far as this is true, they have, as the apostle tells us, 
become nothing. ‘This loss of his true being is the crisis of man. 
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In the recently published life of Albert Schweitzer! there is a 
striking passage which describes the trend given to his whole 
thought and life by a chance remark of one of the guests at a 
social evening. The remark was, “ Why, we are all of us nothing 
but epigont!”? As long ago as the closing years of last century 
Schweitzer had observed “symptoms of a kind of pernicious 
anemia which was sapping the life of western civilisation ’? and 
which seemed to him to be “ the growth of a peculiar intellectual 
and spiritual fatigue.’’ It appeared to him that the ethical was 
in danger of being ousted by the expedient or opportunist, as a 
norm for personal and political conduct. The Realpolitik of 
German origin was being adopted by other countries. Govern- 
ments were pursuing, and their people condoning, courses of 
action that were fundamentally inhumane. Everywhere the 
sacredness and freedom of human personality were being violated. 
** My own impression,” Schweitzer writes, “was that in our 
mental and spiritual life we were not only below the level of past 
generations but were in many respects only living on their 
achievements, and that not a little of this heritage was beginning 
to melt away in our hands.” 


A CRISIS OF CULTURE 


The crisis of man is inseparably bound up with a profound and 
far-reaching crisis of his whole social and cultural life. We are 
referring here, in the first instance, to western man. But the 
disintegrating influences of science and technics are invading the 
ancient civilisations of Asia and the more primitive cultures of 
Africa and threatening their foundations. 

The late Archbishop Temple in an article written shortly 
before his death asserted that the real crisis of our time is not 
primarily a moral or political but a cultural crisis. He explained 
that what he meant is that “‘ man is not a being ruled wholly by 
his reason and conscious aims. His life is inextricably inter- 
twined with nature and with the natural associations of family and 
livelihood, tradition and culture. When the connection with 
these sources from which the individual life derives nourishment 
and strength is broken, the whole life of society becomes en- 
feebled. The present plight of our society arises in large part 
from the breakdown of these natural forms of associations and 
of a cultural pattern formed to a great extent under Christian 

1Albert Schweitzer. By George Seaver. A. & C. Black. 1947. 
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influences. New dogmas and assumptions about the nature of 
reality have taken the place of the old. New rituals of various 
kinds are giving shape to men’s emotional life. The conse- 
quence is that while their aims still remain to a large extent 
Christian, their souls are moulded by alien influences.’”! 

Canon V. A. Demant has exerted himself in his writings to 
impress this truth upon his contemporaries. Thus he says in a 
broadcast talk: “‘ I want here to interpret the crisis of our time 
as the breakdown of a civilisation. As a sociologist and a 
historian of human cultures I am sure, not only that this is the 
truest interpretation, but in the end the most hopeful one. If we 
go on thinking and acting as if this civilisation of ours is assured 
of its survival, or as if its strains could be cured by better political 
systems or economic methods or even more heroic morals, then— 
I contend—the breakdown will deepen into complete dissolution. 
On the other hand, if we frankly recognise that our western 
civilisation is showing, on the largest scale ever known, all the 
signs which have marked the disintegration of cultures in the past, 
we may be able to plant the seeds of a renewal which will not have 
to wait until after a long period of utter decay. If men feel they 
are on the right track, even if it is still very unpleasant, they will 
work for the future. Civilisation dies when men do not 
anticipate the possibility of its death.’”? 

The soil in which the life of the individual is planted has 
become impoverished and humus has to be put back into it 
before there can be any fruitful growth. 

If the Church is to make an adequate response to the crisis, 
there are four major tasks to which its attention and energies 
must be directed. 


(1) The Practice of Communal Living 


The first indispensable task is to restore substance to the 
human person through the revitalisation of personal life in the 
living give-and-take, the mutual obligation and responsibility 
of a society of persons. If our diagnosis is true, the world cannot 
be set right from the top but only from the bottom upwards. 
There is no way of restoring substance and depth to the life of 
man except by ling. Preaching and programmes in them- 
selves effect no change. Ideas and emotions have an effect on 


1The Christian News-Letier, No. 198. December agth, 1943. 
*The Listener. June 26th, 1947. 
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character only by being translated into action. The nature of 
man is not something fixed and static, but an energy and activity. 
Human living is living in relations with other persons and can 
acquire meaning and depth only in those relations. Since the 
number of persons with whom an individual can have direct and 
close relations is limited, the art of social living has to be learned 
and practised in small groups, of which the family is the chief. 

The essential problem of modern society is, as Professor 
G. D. H. Cole has put it, “‘to find democratic ways of living for 
little men in big societies. For men are little, and their capacity 
cannot transcend their experience. ‘These little groups are the 
forces out of which the new Europe must be built, if democracy 
is to be its ruling spirit. ‘They are the nuclei of the new social 
consciousness on which alone the practical architects of the social 
order of to-morrow can hope to build a society in which men’s 
higher faculties of love and creative service will have soil to 
grow.”? 

The Church is concerned with the primary task of re-creating 
a true social life in two ways. In the first place, its greatest 
contribution to the renewal of society is through the fulfilment 
of its primary functions of preaching the Word and through its 
life as a worshipping community. It is the worship of God that 
is the source of all genuine renewal. It is only from His fulness 
that the impoverished human spirit can receive fresh life. It is 
only in response to the demands of His perfection that it can 
reach out to new tasks. It is His grace and truth which in the 
last resort guarantee and sustain the personal and cultural 
values which are essential to the health of society. 

There is nothing greater that the Church can do for society 
than to be a centre in which small groups of persons are together 
entering into this experience of renewal and giving each other 
mutual support in Christian living and action in secular spheres. 
Such groups will find their vital inspiration in Word and Sacra- 
ment and in the fellowship of such gatherings as the parish 
meeting. 

These things are true and fundamental, but to say them in 
the context of the present chapter is almost dangerous. They 
may easily suggest to us that all that is needed is for the Church 
to go on in the teeth of difficulties in the way it is going. There 
is no real understanding of the human crisis which does not bring 
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with it a realisation of the remoteness of the present life of the 
Church from the realities of the life of society, and of the mag- 
nitude of the effort that is required if that remoteness is to be 
overcome. 

It is only too easy for groups of the kind suggested to become 
self-centred, with the main emphasis on personal religion, as 
has been common enough in the past. The demand of to-day 
is for an effort that is shot through with a deep awareness of the 
contemporary situation. It must not be a retreat from society 
but a task undertaken in the conviction that the essential need of 
society is a new depth of the personal life. Everything hinges on 
the fulness of meaning that can be put into that conception. 

Secondly, the Church has a direct concern also with the 
wider field of human relations, since it is in society that the meaning 
of personal living has to be re-learned. It is in the secular 
sphere that the real challenges have to be met, and it is in the 
meeting and overcoming of these real difficulties that spiritual 
growth takes place. 

It is an essential Christian concern that as wide a sphere as 
possible must be kept open in which men can have direct and 
responsible relations with other persons. ‘This sphere is the 
indispensable training ground for political life. Only those who 
have been moulded by their experience in these human associa- 
tions smaller than the State—whether they be voluntary societies 
for religious, cultural, recreational, philanthropic, civic or 
economic purposes, or agencies of local government—are capable 
of exercising the decision and thought that are required by 
healthy political life. Where the individual is without roots in a 
vigorous and rich cultural life, and all, or nearly all, his relations 
are directly with the State, he becomes a mere unit in a sand- 
heap of separate atoms, and the advances of totalitarianism meet 
with no resistance. 

The vital necessity of a rich variety of associations subsidiary 
to the State is constantly insisted upon in the series of papal 
encylicals dealing with Christian social doctrine. For example, 
in Quadragesimo Anno it is said: ‘‘ It is an injustice, a grave evil 
and a disturbance of right order, for a larger and higher associa- 
tion to arrogate to itself functions which can be performed 
efficiently by smaller and lower societies. This is a fundamental 
principle of social philosophy, unshaken and unchangeable... . 
Let those in power, therefore, be convinced that the more 
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faithfully this principle of subsidiary function be followed, and a 
graded hierarchical order exist between various associations, 
the greater will be both social authority and social efficiency, 
and the happier and more prosperous the condition of the 
commonwealth.” 

The importance of this doctrine in relation to our present 
mass society is obvious. Nothing can deliver men from be- 
coming members of a herd and restore to them a genuine personal 
life except the widest diffusion of responsibility of initiative and 
of opportunities of co-operation with their fellows. 

There is nothing in the results of disinterested scientific 
research, as Mr. Aldous Huxley points out in his Science, Liberty 
and Peace, *“* which makes it inevitable that they should be applied 
for the benefit of centralised finance, industry and government. 
If inventors and technicians so chose, they could just as well 
apply the results of pure science for the purpose of increasing the 
economic self-sufficiency and consequently the political inde- 
pendence of small owners, working either on their own or in co- 
operative groups, concerned not with mass distribution but with 
subsistence and the supply of a local market.” He maintains 
that recent economic studies show that mass-producing and mass- 
distributing methods are technologically justified in perhaps 
about one-third of the total production of goods. In regard to 
the remaining two-thirds there are grounds for believing that even 
from the economic point of view the advantages lie with local 
production rather than with huge centralised factories. From 
the point of view of providing opportunities for a humanly 
satisfying life, a policy of encouraging and fostering smaller 
groupings has everything in its favour. 

A German collaborator in this chapter who has wide ex- 
perience in these matters writes : “‘ We believe that the breaking 
up of our mass society into smaller associations of various kinds in 
which genuinely human relations are possible is the foundation 
of a healthy political life. We regard this matter as so important, 
because only on these lines do we see a chance of working against 
the tendency to transfer decisions from the individual to a 
hypertrophied bureaucracy and so to reduce progressively the 
area in which he can exercise responsibility or share in its 
exercise.” 

It is in the wide field of rebuilding vital social tissue through 
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the experience of communal living that the direct service of the 
Church to society can best be rendered. Service in this field lies 
closest to its specific and central concerns. It is also a service 
which, by reason of its traditional activities and its widespread 
parochial and congregational organisation, the Church is 
peculiarly qualified to render. It is one on which opportunities 
of endless variety lie everywhere ready to hand. Every available 
energy can at once be thrown fruitfully into the task. 

The task of multiplying opportunities of co-operation and of 
building up small communities with common interests and shared 
responsibilities may often seem humdrum and commonplace. 
The scale is so small that it is difficult to see how what is done 
can have any appreciable effect on the forces which are determin- 
ing the course of history and the fate of mankind. Its results 
may often appear to be meagre and disappointing and may be 
brought to nought by forces beyond our control. The strength 
to persevere comes from the knowledge that relations with persons 
are the stuff of life and that through loyalty to personal obligations 
in a multiplicity of individual instances social tissue is being 
restored and new vitality is being infused into human society. 
In these relations with other persons we are living man’s true life 
and the results can be left in the hands of God. 


(2) A Christian Doctrine of Work 


The attempt to lay new. social foundations cannot be carried 
very far without coming up against the question of men’s work. 
A man’s work fills so large a part of his waking life that unless 
his Christian faith can impart a meaning to what he does in his 
working hours it can have little vital significance for him. The 
restoration of substance and depth to personal living will amount 
to little unless it finds opportunities of expression in the large 
slice of the day which for the vast majority of men is devoted to 
earning a livelihood. ‘The crisis of man, with which this chapter 
is concerned, will not be surmounted without a Christian doctrine — 
of work. ‘To develop such a theology of work is quite outside 
the scope of this chapter. We can only emphasise its 
importance. 

Taking as his starting-point and text the doctrine of work 


Reference may be made to the relevant chapters in Brunner’s The Divine 
Imperative ; R. L. Calhoun, God and the Common Life ; an essay on ‘‘ Man and Work,” 
by T. M. Heron in Prospect for Christendom ; and a pamphlet by W. G. Symons on 
Work and Vocation (S.C.M. Press). 
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implied in the statement laborare est orare, Mr. 'T. M. Heron, who 
is both an industrialist and a competent theologian, frankly 
recognises that the assertion is of merely academic interest, unless 
it can be related to the conditions and problems of to-day. 
“Can a financier or a machine-tender,” he asks, “ really pray 
at his work to-day? Can he practise the presence of God as 
he plans his next deal or struggles against the monotony of his 
nut-tightening ? Can he see in the thing he is making or 
causing to be made something which is being made for Christ’s 
sake? Let us admit without reservation that, unless in each 
case the Christian can answer these questions with a simple 
affirmative, he must if he is logical give up either his Christianity 
or his activity in relation to money or the machine. Full accept- 
ance of the doctrine that work is prayer leads in fact to the con- 
clusion that many of our present industrial activities should be 
classed, as lending money at usury and the gladiator’s occupation 
were once classed, as callings which no Christian can pursue. . . . 
We have either to translate ‘Jlaborare est orare’ into modern 
English and mould our civilisation upon it, or else acknowledge 
as pretentious survivals every remaining bastion of the Christian 
culture.” 

There could hardly be a stronger challenge to Christian 
thought. Men cannot rest satisfied unless they can find a mean- 
ing, or at least some gleam of meaning, in their work. In the 
judgment of many observers the apparent lack of value in work 
is the crucial problem of our civilisation. 

Meaning is present when a man finds in his work something 
of the joy of creation, the satisfaction of good craftsmanship. 
In doing something as well as it can be done a man has the sense 
of self-fulfilment ; his powers are absorbed in doing what he is 
meant to do. “As a focus and framework for developing self- 
hood,” Professor Calhoun says, “there is clearly no substitute 
equivalent to absorbing and cumulatively significant work.” 
The complete, self-forgetting absorption of a man in his task can 
be at the same time an act of worshipping God. ‘The giving of 
the self to God in his work of creation may be a form of prayer. 

But not all men have the opportunity of being artists or 
of engaging in creative activities that absorb the whole of their 
faculties. Monotony, drudgery, plodding and unexciting toil 
belong to the human lot, and spells of these, in lesser or greater 
degree, have their place in all work. Where the satisfaction 
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of craftsmanship and creativity is absent from work, or is present 
only in a minimal degree, meaning must be sought elsewhere. 

Part of the task of restoring meaning to work is that men 
should be convinced that what they are doing, however laborious 
and exacting, is contributing to the good of the community as a 
whole. The connection between the work of a man’s hands 
and the necessities and well-being of the community was self- 
evident in the small societies of earlier times. It is much more 
difficult to make the connection apparent in the large-scale 
enterprises of to-day. Yet it is essential that men should feel 
that they are making a contribution that is really needed for the 
life and work of the world. So long as they have this sense, 
even vaguely, and dimly, they can look on their work as an 
expression of their life and love. : 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume, as Christians and 
idealists are apt to do, that the motive of public service can be 
in itself, except in a small minority, a sufficient incentive to 
maintain work at the necessary level of efficiency. Men are 
influenced far less by distant ends than by their immediate 
experiences. The few persons with whom they are in daily 
contact are more real to them than the far-off results of their 
labours. While a sense that work is worth while because it 
serves in some way the public good is necessary, it is with the 
more immediate incentives that we must concern ourselves, if a 
meaning is to be restored to work. We know at present relatively 
little about the variety of incentives which impel men to work. 
Telephone engineers, for example, in executing repairs are 
probably animated much less by a conscious desire to render a 
public service than by a professional distaste at seeing their 
machines go wrong. ‘“‘ The day-to-day structure of activity,” 
as Mr. W. G. Symons says, “in a government office or in a 
factory depends on a whole complex of motives and incentives— 
emulation, professional pride, craft interest, hope of promotion, 
the drive of good leadership, interest in the pay-packet and so on. 
It is the duty of those who have the responsibility for organising 
work to see that these various incentives operate so as to maintain 
efficiency.”” The relevance in this connection of the Haw- 
thorne experiments in the United States referred to in an earlier 
chapter? is obvious. 

All solutions of the problem of restoring a meaning to work 


1p. 40. 
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are too simple which fail to take full account of the extent to 
which modern machine production has isolated work from the 
rest of the context of men’s lives. Large scale production is 
dominated by rational considerations, and the individual person 
is viewed in his functional relation to the undertaking as a whole. 
Instead of the machine serving man, man has to serve the require- 
ments of the machine. We are confronted here with a funda- 
mental contradiction between the claims of the human person 
and the whole structure of modern industry. Nothing will 
overcome this contradiction but a revolution in men’s ideas by 
which human labour is conceived in terms not primarily of the 
technical process and the material product, but of human good ; 
that is to say, of the human relations of those associated in the 
productive effort and the human purposes which it is designed to 
serve, the ultimate end and meaning of the whole process being 
found in the worship of God. 

Is there a call to the Church to help in bringing about such a 
revolution in men’s thinking ? It is plain that little or nothing 
is gained by formulating a few abstract principles of a Christian 
conception of work. The Christian doctrine of work that is 
needed is not one that can be elaborated by theologians sitting 
in their studies. Any doctrine so framed would inevitably be 
remote from life. The only doctrine that can be expected to 
have any practical effect is one that grows out of an active 
wrestling with actual problems of industrial life to-day. It can 
be formulated only by those who have first-hand experience of 
these problems, aided in this task by such illumination as 
theologians and pastors can bring to them. Industry can be 
redeemed only by those engaged in industry. If the churches 
are convinced that for the effective Christian service of society 
to-day a Christian doctrine of work is essential, they must realise 
that it cannot be provided in any adequate form through present 
machinery. New means must be devised for encouraging lay 
men and women in secular callings to wrestle in Christian 
obedience with the problems which they encounter in their daily 
work, and new provision must be made for giving them the help 
they need in addressing themselves to these tasks. 


(3) Collective Morality 


New complexities arise for Christian action in society from the 
fact that for the majority of men most of the decisions which they 
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have to make or execute are collective decisions. It has always 
been true that most men have had to execute orders given them 
by their superiors. The difference to-day is that the growth of 
organisation has for immense numbers of people greatly re- 
stricted the sphere in which they are free to take independent 
responsible decisions. ‘The nature of the acts which they daily 
perform is determined by conditions beyond their control and 
where, as members of a party, a trade union or an employers’ 
association, they have a partial, or at least nominal, responsi- 
bility, the power of an individual to influence the collective . 
decision may often seem negligible. 

The significance of this change is as yet very inadequately 
understood by the Church. It is not easy to feel “on our 
pulses” difficulties which lie outside our own experience. 
Theologians, clergy and professional people are withdrawn 
from many of the acute pressures of modern society. ‘“ The 
Clydeside shipbuilding apprentice,” writes a minister of the 
younger generation, ‘‘ the delicatessen proprietor, the accountant 
or the New York longshoreman knows in his bones more about 
the essential moral problems and tensions of contemporary life 
than the average minister can compass with his imagination.” 
Yet it is just these moral problems and tensions that the Church’ 
must understand and take account of in its teaching, if 
Christianity is to be a faith by which men can live and from 
which they can receive guidance in the rough and tumble of 
life. 

Much has been written about the decay of Christian belief. 
Far less attention has been paid to the rejection and distrust of the 
Christian ethic. In a sense the second may be regarded as an 
outcome of the first. Men’s moral uncertainties are, no doubt, 
a consequence of their loss of belief in all absolutes. But their 
moral perplexities arise also from the fact that they can see little 
or no connection between Christian morality as it is ordinarily 
presented and the problems with which they have to deal in their 
daily life. 

Mr. Middleton Murry among contemporary thinkers has 
seen with exceptional penetration what is really happening in 
modern society. In his latest book, The Free Soctety,t he main- 
tains that a point has been reached in human development when 
the reality of the individual person no longer resides in himself. 

1Andrew Dakers. 1948. 
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It is the socialised man who is the contemporary reality. The 
individual person of traditional religious and _ liberal-political 
thinking has become largely an illusion. Willy-nilly the 
socialised man, which each one of us in greater or less degree is 
to-day, does what society as a whole does. He may as an 
individual think what he pleases ; he may say at least a good deal 
of what is contrary to the ideas prevailing in society ; but in the 
realm of action he is compelled to a large extent to do what 
society as a whole does. 

In a society in which decisions in practical affairs have become 
collective decisions it is within the smaller groupings that the 
exercise of responsibility must, in the first instance, be asserted. 
It is in the individual factory, the party, the trade union, the 
employers’ federation, that the battle for freedom of conscience 
has to be fought and won. Political decision, for example, is 
generally understood as joining a political party, but it is a 
disastrous mistake to suppose that a man who becomes a member 
of a party is thereby relieved of all political responsibility and 
has simply to do what the party tells him. ‘To remove any area 
of life basically from the realm of responsible decision is to with- 
draw it from the rule of God over the world. That does not 
mean that the decisions of his political party may not in most 
instances be in accord with the general outlook on political 
questions which determined his original choice. Nor does it 
mean that an individual, even when he differs from the party, may 
not quite properly decide to give greater weight to its collective 
judgment than to his own. But it does mean that for the man 
who is resolved to obey God in all his acts, direction cannot be 
substituted for responsible decision. 

Group morality, in which the achievement of justice is the 
highest norm, must always differ from individual morality in 
which, in the Christian view, love is the guiding principle. But 
the problem is intensified by the un-Christian character of our 
present culture and by the increasing social cohesion. 

In a society in which Christians are a minority, we cannot 
expect that collective decisions will be based directly on Christian 
assumptions, which most of those who make the decision do not 
share. It is not by the full light of the Christian faith, but by 
some “ refraction,’ as M. Jacques Maritain has put it, of that 
light that in the circumstances of to-day we may hope that the 
collective decisions of society to-day may be guided. 
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The insistent task which confronts the Church in modern 
society is to help to provide ethical guidance for collective 
decisions and actions. Without such guidance the relations 
between groups must degenerate into a struggle of naked power. 
The problem of the morality of states in distinction from that 
of individuals has for long engaged the attention of Christian as 
well as of general political thought. It has been widened in 
scope, brought closer to the ordinary man and made more 
insistent by the extension of collective action by groups. There 
is no more urgent need than for the supplementation of an ethic 
for the individual by a morality of group action. Unless men 
have such a morality to guide them in their decisions and actions 
-in group life, and unless they are enabled to see a connection 
between this working morality and Christian faith, Christianity 
will seem to have little significance for life in this world. 

_ Christians have to carry the dual responsibility of doing their 
utmost to further in the various areas of social life the growth 
of a group morality, which as we have seen can never be identical 
with the Christian ethic, and of maintaining at the same time a 
critical attitude towards it. The temptation, to which the 
Church has too often succumbed, of equating the ordinary 
human virtues of honesty, fair dealing, toleration and general 
decency with Christianity must be resisted. These virtues are not 
confined to Christians, and it only creates difficulties to assume 
that they are. Christians have to exemplify these virtues in their 
own lives and to do what lies in their power to make collective 
decisions conform to them, but they cannot rest satisfied with 
them. They are not bearing their full Christian witness if they 
are merely keeping in step with what is best in social endeavour. 
There must always be a certain awkwardness in the relation of 
the Christian to society. Life for him is not conformity with 
abstract ideals. It is a daily meeting and confrontation with 
other persons and with God in Christ. ‘To what new and 
unexpected actions that confrontation may lead him he cannot 
foresee. It is by his openness to these encounters, and not by 
complacent conformity to prevailing custom, that he can introduce 
a new leaven into society. 

What is involved in furthering the growth of a group morality 
may be made clearer, if we ask how the task may be carried out. 
If we limit ourselves to the contribution of the Church to the 
undertaking, a possible way of dealing with the matter would be 
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to establish a number of chairs of Christian ethics in theological 
colleges, and to instruct the holders of these to devote special 
attention to questions of group morality. If this were the best 
means of achieving the object in view, it ought to be given a high 
priority among the many claims on the resources of the churches. 
But in actual fact it would be quite ineffective in meeting the real 
need. There is undoubtedly a contribution to be made by 
reflective thought. But the practical problems which arise in 
real life are so endless and varied that general formulations and 
theoretic discussions afford only a modicum of help. The only 
hope of dealing with the problem effectively is that it should be 
approached from the other end. In the crucial question of 
- Christian action in the complexities of modern society the answer 
can be found only by those who are involved in the activities of 
society, though theological insight and knowledge can be of 
great assistance to them in finding it. Few would probably 
dispute this truth in the abstract, and instances of the right kind 
of approach are not wanting either in the life of the churches or 
in the work of some theological seminaries. But a genuine 
acceptance of what has been said would result in very far-reaching 
practical changes in the life and methods of the Church. 


(4) The Political Task 


We have considered, first, the task of re-creating the substance 
of human life through personal living in relation with other 
persons, a task which lies in the main in the social and cultural 
sphere ; secondly, the need of restoring meaning to work in the 
economic sphere ; and, thirdly, the need for giving content to a 
group morality which will guide collective decisions in the 
economic and political spheres. It remains to consider the 
political crisis in which mankind is to-day involved and the tasks 
to which it calls. 

The crisis is acute and things are moving rapidly. This 
chapter may be read in an international context widely different 
from that in which it is written in February, 1948. 

Science and technics, as we have seen, have brought about a 
new form of social existence, which is manifested in the free as 
well as in the totalitarian societies. What these have in common 
is almost as significant as the radical difference between them. 
If the new fact in history is that men to-day, with the new know- 
ledge and skill at their command, are embarking on the adventure 
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of taking conscious control of their destiny, it is to that tremendous 
fact that the Christian gospel has to be related. If the courage 
for such an attempt is lacking, the whole of human life will be 
progressively moulded by anti-Christian forces. 

The political scene is so confused, and the difficulties of 
finding the right course of action so overwhelming, that many 
Christians are tempted to throw in their hand and look on 
Christianity as having to do only with personal relations and 
a private morality. There is a pietistic as well as a liberal 
laissez-faire. However pious the intention, it is a denial of God’s 
reign in the world, of the Lordship of Christ over history. 

The political issue which dominates the whole life of mankind 
to-day is the tension between the western democracies and Soviet 
Russia and its satellites. ‘The question of the Christian attitude 
towards this controversy cannot be evaded. 

In this political controversy, vital human and Christian 
interests are involved. But it must be asserted with equal 
emphasis that the Church cannot identify itself unequivocally 
with either side in the dispute. It is debarred from doing so 
both by Christian principle, since no earthly political society 
can claim to be an embodiment of the Kingdom of God and all 
alike stand under the judgment of God, and by impartial exam- 
ination of the facts. The Church, if it is true to itself, has its 
own criteria of judgment, which differ from those of the world. 
An independent attitude towards the idolisation either of com- 
munism or of democracy will win greater respect than an un- 
critical endorsement of one or the other. The Christian task 
is to discern elements of truth and goodness wherever they may 
be found, and to unmask and denounce unrighteousness in every 
quarter. The function of the Church in the present political 
crisis which threatens to overwhelm mankind in disaster is a dual 
one. It has to bear fearless and uncompromising witness to the 
truth which it sees, and at the same time to exercise a catholic 
sympathy and fulfil a ministry of reconciliation. 

It is by communism with its totalitarian claims that the issues 
in the political debate to-day are posed. ‘There is no space to 
consider here, important as the question is, what relative im- 
portance is to be attached to the present ascendancy of a com- 
munist ideology in comparison with the deeper and more 
enduring forces of the character, environment, tradition and 
historical experience of the Russian people ; nor, in spite of its 
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relevance to present political realities, the question how far the 
original purpose of marxism to deliver the workers from economic 
exploitation has been replaced by a rigid system controlled by a 
relatively small political élite and directed to the expansion of 
Russian power. What we are concerned with in this chapter 
is the Christian attitude to the conception of life implied in com- 
munism, which is a powerful ferment throughout the world and 
aims at a complete transformation of human existence. 

It is necessary to distinguish between communism as a 
political and economic system and as a totalitarian control of 
life. From the former there may be much to be learnt ; with the 
latter Christians can make no compromise. 

The Federal Council of Churches in America in a statement 
regarding American foreign policy in relation to Russia, pub- 
lished in 1947, assert that the critical and supreme political issue 
of to-day is not “‘the economic issue of communism versus 
capitalism or the issue of state socialism versus free enterprise. 
As to such matters, it is normal that there should be diversity and 
experimentation in the world.” That a body representative of 
the American churches should commit itself unreservedly to this 
important distinction is in view of the general state of public 
opinion in America a noteworthy fact. The same statement 
goes on to affirm that “‘ the basic international issue is the simple 
issue of the police state as against the free society.”’ This is, 
however, too great a simplification. ‘The questions involved are 
wider than the police state and, while the police state is an 
intolerable denial of the Christian view of the proper relations 
of men in society, it may in revolutionary periods claim a relative 
and temporary justification. If the party in power has reason 
to believe that its political opponents will, if they succeed 
in ousting them, send them and their friends to death or a 
concentration camp, it is natural for them to take all possible 
precautions to prevent this from happening. An established 
tradition of toleration is necessary for the working of free 
institutions. 

The forms of society which men create are determined by the 
responses which they make to the challenges of their environment 
and of history, and these responses depend in the last resort on 
their conception of the nature and destiny of man. Between 
the Christian and the marxist views of man there is an irre- 
concilable antithesis. It is true that there are many affinities 
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in detail between the two conceptions, so far as the structure, as 
distinct from the content, of the thought is concerned. There 
is also, owing to the influence on Marx’s thinking of the Judzo- 
Christian tradition, a considerable measure of common ground 
over against rival philosophical anthropologies. But under- 
lying these analogies and resemblances there is a fundamental 
and insurmountable opposition, which makes itself felt in 
divergences all along the line. In Christianity the central 
meaning of man’s life is found in a transcendent relation to God. 
In marxism the meaning of his life is found wholly within his 
earthly history. In the former the dynamic of human existence 
is grounded in a divine redemption ; in the latter in human 
actions under the compulsion of the social structure. 

This ultimate opposition is, however, for two reasons not 
decisive in regard to our attitude to communism in the political 
sphere which we are here considering. In the, first place, it 
might be claimed for communism, whether justly or not, that, 
while it rejects the doctrine, it performs the works and that, like 
the son in the parable, while refusing to obey the Father, does 
actually fulfil His will. Secondly, in the world as it is to-day 
atheism is not confined to communism. It is inherent, whether 
professed or not, in the claims of fascism, and it is widely 
prevalent among the leaders of thought and action in the western 
democracies. It was liberal thought which undermined belief 
in supernatural reality and laid the whole burden of the guidance 
of life on man’s shoulders alone. Atheism is a characteristic 
of the whole climate of the age. None the less the professed and 
militant atheism of communism is a factor that cannot be 
disregarded in the present political crisis. 

It is the grandeur of marxism and no small part of its strength 
and at the same time, from the Christian point of view, the root 
of its deadly error that, at least in its original form, and still in the 
belief of many of its adherents, it offers men a complete scheme of 
salvation. ‘The fundamental concern of Marx, as Pére Lubac 
reminds us in the article already referred to, was the spiritual 
liberation of man. The emphasis which he laid on man’s social 
liberation arose from the fact that it is an indispensable means 
to the other. He insisted against Feuerbach that the human 
essence is no abstraction inherent in the individual but the 


1These analogies have been worked out in a remarkable way in an unpublished 
paper by Professor Paul Tillich. 
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ensemble of his social relations.1 The question of men’s social 
relations is of overwhelming importance because they affect and 
determine the very being of man. This insight of Marx is a 
perpetual challenge to Christianity. 

What is said about the marxist position in the following 
passage in Pére Lubac’s article deserves our close attention : 
‘* Of the marxists we can say,” he writes, “ something analogous 
to what St. Augustine, with his own implied reserves, said of neo- | 
Platonists : in one sense they rightly see the end but they prevent 
themselves from ever attaining it by mistaking the road. They 
foresaw a liberated and united humanity, completely possessed 
of its own essence and reconciled with itself and the universe, 
living in utter fulfilment to the end of history. Do not our own 
Scriptures promise us the same ideal . . . the ideal St. Augustine 
summed up in unus Christus and Christus integer ? But by believing 
that, to be attainable, the ideal must be shorn of all transcendence 
and realised in time, they deny its conditions and render it 
inconsistent. Moreover, by seeking it in history by incongruous 
methods, they prevent themselves from even approaching it or 
laying its foundations.”’ 

It is the promise of salvation, even though it be an earthly 
and material one, that gives to totalitarian societies the attraction 
which to-day they undoubtedly exert. ‘The totalitarian 
State,” as Canon Demant has observed, “‘ is engendering a con- 
viction that men may work for the future.” ‘The appeal of the 
totalitarian movements is especially felt by those peoples who 
have been deprived hitherto, or feel themselves to have been 
deprived, of an adequate share of material advancement. If 
men are confronted with a choice between economic security and 
political freedom, they will unquestionably choose the former. 

There is no reason in principle why material advance should 
not be achieved on a basis of political freedom, which has, in fact, 
been the foundation of American prosperity. But when the 
matter is viewed historically, it is apparent that there may be 
conditions in which only a strong centralised government wielding 
despotic power can overcome the obstacles to economic advance 
and provide a framework of security within which other freedoms 
may later develop. It is at least arguable, for example, that the 
present régimes in the Balkans, or some of them, are the only 
governments that in existing circumstances possess the necessary 


4 Theses on Feuerbach,”’ Ludwig Feuerbach. Martin Lawrence. 
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strength to solve the basic economic problems of the peoples over 
whom they rule. 

There are, as we saw earlier, no Christian grounds for con- 
' demning' the effort of men to better their earthly lot and to bring 
to the task the widest exercise of their powers. But the actual 
results of the endeavour, as they manifest themselves to-day, 
cannot but raise serious questions. ‘The consequences of an 
attempt to find the whole meaning of man’s life within the 
temporal are becoming increasingly evident. Ifman is not made 
in the image of God, he has to be made in the image of society. 
He becomes a function of society, the instrument of impersonal 
ends. In the end he ceases to be man. Life loses its sacredness. 
Where the interests of the state seem to require it, the individual 
may be ruthlessly sacrificed. While in important respects they 
are completely opposed to one another, communism, national- 
socialism and fascism are alike in making the impersonal might 
of the collective an end in itself and in sacrificing individuals 
without mercy to this god. 

This is not, of course, the whole truth about existing totali- 
tarian states. No government could survive that failed to 
satisfy in some measure the aspirations of the majority of its 
subjects. In every human society men’s natural impulses towards 
community and co-operation seek some expression. It would 
be quite misleading to leave out of the picture of Russia its 
achievements in education, the promotion of health and the 
care of children and in giving to the ordinary man the sense 
that the country belongs to him and that he shares fully in a 
common life. 

We are speaking here only of the logic of totalitarianism, 
when no higher authority is acknowledged to which the rulers 
of the state must have regard, and the state becomes a “‘ mortal 
God.” But the actual facts are terrible enough. Even when 
full allowance has been made for revolutionary fury, the 
Bolshevist determination to eliminate ruthlessly an entire class 
is the expression of a complete disregard of the claims of human 
beings as such. A recent carefully documented account of 
forced labour in Russia,t on which the Soviet economy seems to 
be irrevocably. based, estimates the number of those employed 
in slave labour in labour camps at fifteen million persons, 
condemned to a brutish life of unmitigated toil in intolerable 

1Dallin and Nicolaevsky, Forced Labour in Russia. Hollis & Carter. 1948. 
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conditions. The expulsion of eighteen million people from eastern 
Europe, depriving them at a stroke of their homes, tearing up the 
roots of their historical existence, and leaving their lives at the 
mercy of an unknown fate, is a similar manifestation of callousness 
to every human right.} 

The question which concerns us here, however, is not to pass 
judgment on communism in the light of an ideal standard but 
to consider it in relation to the practical political alternatives 
to-day. These may be described, briefly and inadequately, as 
the liberal, capitalist society of free enterprise, of which the 
United States is the outstanding example, and the attempt which 
is being made by the British Government, and by governments or 
parties in various countries in Europe, to work out a new 
synthesis of the claims of freedom and equality in the form of a 
democratic socialism. How are these alternative political 
systems to be viewed in the light of the fundamental Christian 
understanding of the meaning of life ? 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised or too often recalled 
that the marxist movement, whatever sinister forms its later 
developments may have assumed, was in its origins a moral 
revolt against the injustices of a system in which man was ex- 
ploited by man. Christians must often be put to shame by the 
readiness of young communists to sacrifice themselves recklessly 
for the attainment of what they believe to be a higher justice and 
fuller humanity. We cannot oppose to the totalitarian systems 
the conception of a “ free society ”’ without a constant realisation 
of the ambiguity of the term “‘ freedom.” It may mean the freedom 
of the Christian man to obey God and to serve his fellow-men 
according to his conscience. It may mean, on the other hand, 
freedom to indulge greed and lust, freedom of the strong 
to exploit the weak, the freedom of property rather than of 
men. 

The question needs to be asked to what extent “‘ free societies ”’ 

1Callous indifference to the individual is common to all forms of totalitarianism. 
National-Socialism, which deified not a chosen class but a superior race, deliberately 
put to death ten million persons and carried out experiments on the bodies of its 
victims with every refinement of cruelty. The infection of this inhumanity has 
penetrated into the western democracies. The facts which have been cited in the 
text show that slavery, which the nineteenth century did its utmost to eradicate from 
the world, has been re-introduced on a vast scale into Europe. By the retention of 
prisoners of war for labour purposes long after the cessation of hostilities Great Britain 
and France have shown how far they have succumbed to the contagion. It would be 


difficult also to point to a more signal instance of callousness to human life and 
suffering than the dropping of the bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
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have actually succeeded in realising freedom. We may take the 
United States as the outstanding present example of a capitalist 
economy, though.the same things could be said in varying 
degrees of other capitalist countries before the war. 

An exposition of the policies of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in the United States is given in Robert A. Brady’s 
Business as a System of Power,1 which also includes a long section 
describing, with full documentation, the economic, social and 
political policies of the central employers’ organisations (Spzé- 
zenverbande) throughout the world. The facts given in this 
volume have an important bearing on the question how far 
capitalist societies can claim to be free societies. In addition to 
various measures of defence against labour action, there have 
been developed in recent years extensive programmes for the 
‘* re-education ”’ of the labour masses. The aim is, on the one 
hand, to change the ideological outlook of the ordinary worker 
and, on the other hand, by a special ideological training and by a 
carefully worked out system of incentives to attach to the interests 
of management the more ambitious youth who might otherwise 
become future leaders of labour. The more fully developed of 
these programmes of what is sometimes called “‘ welfare capi- 
talism ” are all inclusive and attempt “‘ to control both form and 
content of the ¢otality of worker ideas and activities.” In many 
of these welfare and educational programmes there is a con- 
siderable blend of idealism, to which Mr. Brady appears to do 
less than justice, and the benefits in many instances to the workers 
are undeniable. But it is a question how far such educational 
and welfare activities, directed from a single autocratic centre, 
are in accord with the nature of a free society. 

What is, perhaps, of more immediate importance for our 
present purpose, is that these central employers’ organisations 
are directing their attention to means of influencing or con- 
trolling political action and are creating for the purpose their 
own staff of expert advisers, constituting a business “ civil 
service.” They are also devoting a considerable part of the 
large funds at their disposal to the formation of a public opinion 
favourable to the policies which they wish to have carried out. 
Mr. Brady is of opinion that “ nothing fundamental in history, 
structure of organisation or social outlook divides clearly the 
policies of the Spztzenverbdnde within the totalitarian countries 

1Columbia University Press, New York. 1943. 
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from those of the liberal-capitalist states.’ No discussion of the 
free society is realistic that does not take full account of the 
growth within the economic system of a vast structure of political 
influence and power outside the recognised democratic processes. 
There is nothing which distinguishes the outlook that has been 
described from the ambition of state planners to shape history 
by means (in the phrase of Engels) of ‘‘ a collective will according 
to an all-embracing plan.” 

It is not only in the field of government, however, but also 
in the social and cultural spheres that the influence of the large- 
scale organisation of the machine age makes itself felt in free 
as well as in totalitarian societies. “In the U.S.A. no less than 
in U.S.S.R.,” writes Mr. Christopher Dawson,} “ we are conscious 
of the victory of the mass over the individual. Moreover, we see 
in America how material prosperity and technical efficiency 
produce social conformity, so that without any intervention 
on the part of the state, men of their own accord tend to think 
the same, and look the same, and behave in the same way. 
None of these things is peculiar to the United States. It is only 
that in America the standard of material prosperity is higher 
and the counter-balancing forces of authority and tradition 
are weaker. And consequently the United States has been the 
pioneer of a popular hedonistic mass civilisation which is the 
chief alternative to the totalitarian ascetic mass civilisation of 
communism.” 

The conflict between the democratic and totalitarian States 
has its roots in the tearing apart, and the espousal by one side or 
the other, of two things that belong inseparably together—liberty 
and equal justice. A philosopher of the younger generation in 
Great Britain writes: ‘“‘ The conflict between marxism and 
liberalism is a conflict between the need for economic equality 
and the need for political equality in the ideal state. Marxism 
will be the ideology of those who feel the one need acutely, 
liberalism that of those who feel the other. ‘The economic need 
is felt first. In plain terms poverty is more unpleasant to the 
poor than being regimented, at least when the regimentation is 
held to be in the interest of a higher standard of living and more 
equitable distribution of wealth. . . . You will never convince 
the bulk of the population of the importance of liberty (I am 
speaking from five years’ experience as a wage-earner), until you 

1In an article in The Month, January, 1947. 
K 
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convince them, by espousing their claim for equity, that you are 
not using ‘ liberty ® as a catchword for reaction.”+ 

There is no reason why the free societies should not offer to 
men greater social justice than a totalitarian state. There are 
strong grounds for believing that it is only the free society that 
can in the long run ensure progressive approximations to social 
justice. It alone provides the opportunities by which men can 
discover by common discussion and by experiment what social 
justice means and thereby progressively achieve it. Unless the 
free societies can by their accomplishments convince the masses 
of the truth of this, they must inevitably suffer eclipse. 

When we take a world view of the situation, moreover, the 
defenders of western democracy cannot pay too close heed to the 
fact, to which Mr. Thomas has called attention in an earlier 
chapter,” of the impression made on Asiatic and African peoples 
by the racial attitudes and political and economic imperialisms 
of the western democracies. Many of these peoples feel that 
their aspirations for independence and freedom meet with greater 
understanding and sympathy in Russia than in the West. The 
existence of this feeling, whether justified or not, may be of 
enormous importance in shaping world history. For the Church 
it is a matter of supreme concern, since Christians in Asia and 
Africa are torn between the ties which unite them with the 
western churches from which they have received their Christi- 
anity and the attraction of the greater social and racial equality 
which appears to be offered them by an atheistic communism. 

It might seem appropriate at this point to consider what has 
been called the third force—the attempt in Great Britain and 
elsewhere to establish a form of democratic socialism. But an 
adequate discussion of the movements in Great Britain and 
other countries to find a middle way between American free 
enterprise and Russian totalitarianism would require far more 
space than is available. Moreover, the attempts to strike out a 
new course are still in their beginnings and the shape they will 
take is not yet clearly visible. ‘The ideas and convictions which 
will carry them to success have still to be defined. 

It is not for the Church to prescribe to its individual members 
the political decisions they should make, and it is obvious that 
in an ecumenical assembly the political decisions that are open 


1Tan Crombie in the Christian News-Letter, No. 280, March 5th, 1947. 
2pp. 71 ff. 
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to its members and are demanded of them must vary greatly 
from country to country. All that ecumenical discussion can 
provide is aid towards an understanding of the general principles 
by which Christian action must be guided. 

In an attempt to define the beliefs and attitudes which ought 
to govern the judgments and actions of Christians in relation to 
the political issues we have been considering, we must beware 
of lapsing into a moral idealism which supposes that the mere 
enunciation of moral aims can arrest or deflect the strong tides 
which are shaping our present social existence. The powerful 
biological, economic and political forces that hold men in their 
grip can be mastered not by ideals and aspirations but only by a 
higher and stronger reality. 

The social order which Christians in virtue of their faith must 
seek to realise will include the following elements : 

There can be no question, in the first place, that Christians 
must stand firmly for the freedom of men to obey God and to act 
in accordance with their conscience. This is the foundation of a 
responsible society. What is at stake is not merely the rights of 
the individual, but the moral progress of society as a whole. 
Only a society which respects the consciences of its members 
is open to the creative impulses by which it can attain to a fuller 
moral and spiritual life. 

The question of conscience, which is crucial to spiritual 
growth, presents itself to-day, in a new form, since, as we have 
seen, humanity has entered on a new kind of existence. If the 
way in which men live and the things that they do are determined 
to a large and increasing extent by corporate decisions, the life 
of the individual, as expressed in his daily actions, can possess a 
moral quality only if moral purpose permeates the whole life of 
society and governs its collective decisions. It is only if men are 
able freely to participate in the making of these decisions that 
their life as a whole can have a moral character. 

Secondly, to obey God men must be free to seek the truth, to 
speak the truth and to educate one another through a common 
search for the truth. Only through the freedom of its members 
to expose error, to criticise existing institutions and to express 
fresh creative ideas can society advance to fresh levels of life. 
In order that this‘may be possible, there must be free access to 
sources of information, freedom of expression in speech and 
writing and freedom to criticise authority. 
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Sir Norman Angell has written an arresting book! in which 
he directs attention to the widespread disregard of, and even 
contempt for, facts in public controversy, and the alarming extent 
to which men refuse to allow their actions to be guided by them. 
*“* The present generation,” he concludes, “is a generation more 
perilously threatened by the results of unreason than any which 
has preceded it.” 

This grave depreciation of truth is by no means confined to 
communists, but communists have done much to encourage it. 
Professor Harold Laski is certainly not an unfriendly critic of 
communism, and yet he writes in a pamphlet,? as chairman 
of the British Labour Party, as follows: ‘‘ The communist 
parties outside Russia act without moral scruples, intrigue 
without any sense of shame, are utterly careless of truth, sacrifice, 
without any hesitation, the means they use to the ends they 
serve. ... The only rule to which the communist gives un- 
swerving loyalty is the rule that a success gained is a method 
justified. The result is a corruption both of the mind and heart, 
which is alike contemptuous of reason and careless of truth.” 

Sir Norman Angell adds two quotations from Lenin. The 
first is: ‘‘ We must be ready to employ trickery, deceit, law- 
breaking, withholding and concealing truth”’; and the second : 
** We can and must write . . . in a language which sows among 
the masses hate, revulsion, scorn and the like towards those of 
different thought.”” Mr. Angell adds the quite proper comment 
that “ Lenin’s code, as reflected in the words just quoted from him, 
is the moral code of war ; a code adopted towards the enemy by 
every one of the combatants in the struggle just ended. The 
communist believes that he is engaged in the greatest of all 
struggles and that if he renounced those means of deceit and 
deception all good soldiers employ, then he would be beaten and 
the cause of the People would perish.” We could not have a 
more forcible reminder of the way in which war, and the threat 
of war, threatens to engulf all the values which make man a. 
human being. 

Thirdly, the Christian is committed by his faith to respect 
for man as man. Every other individual is equally with himself 
the object of God’s love. He can never allow the individual 


1The Steep Places. Hamish Hamilton. 1947. 
*The Secret Battalion: An examination of the Communist Attitude to the Labour Party. 
Labour Publications Department, London, 1946. 
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person to be absorbed in a hated class or disliked race. Every 
man has the right to an opportunity of expressing his point of 
view and of having it listened to in affairs that concern him. 
The principle was given classic expression in a conference between 
Oliver Cromwell and the officers of his army almost exactly three 
hundred years ago in the remark of Colonel Rainboro: “ I think 
the poorest he that is in England has a life to live as the 
richest he.”’ 

This religious respect of man for man is the basis of true 
toleration. Toleration, like all qualities most worth striving 
after, may easily degenerate into something scarcely deserving 
of the name. It may mean a supine indifference to intellectual, 
esthetic and moral values and a refusal to distinguish between 
good and bad. ‘True toleration has its ultimate root in the 
religious belief in man’s finitude. Truth is too large and rich 
to be apprehended in its fulness by any single individual group, 
school or party. It can be found only by the collaboration of 
many minds and the clash of opposed opinions. ‘Those who are 
animated by this conviction will be ready to acknowledge the 
elements of truth in their opponent’s case. ‘They will be prepared 
to listen to his exposition of it with a view to discovering points 
which they themselves have missed and to understanding the 
reasons for what seem to them to be errors. Where no recon- 
ciliation between conflicting views can be reached, they will still 
believe that out of the clash of opinions a larger synthesis will in 
the end emerge. 

This belief in a truth beyond the grasp of any individual 
or party, in a universal moral law by which all alike are bound, 
is the indispensable basis of the free society. ‘Those who refuse 
to acknowledge a spiritual reality of truth and justice to which 
all owe an obligation can have no valid objection to being 
totally directed by the state. 

What has been called the free society might also (and for some 
purposes more advantageously because of the ambiguity in the 
meaning of freedom) be called the non-violent society—that is, a 
society which has recourse to violence only in the last resort. 
A fundamental difference between the believers in democracy 
and communists is that the former believe, as a result of ex- 
perience, in a way that communists do not, that violence defeats 
its own object and perverts a good cause. No one who has a 
sense of realities will deny the necessity of putting restraints on 
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those who seek to overthrow a régime that has the support of the 
majority of the people. But democrats believe that no un- 
necessary violence should be employed ; that in broad historical 
issues what you think you are going to attain is never what you 
do in fact attain, and that you can be much more sure of the 
injury to social health from intolerance and ruthless violence 
than of the consequences that will in the end result from this or 
that particular action. 

Fourthly, the Christian will always attach a greater import- 
ance to the direct relations between persons than to the collective 
relationships which threaten to dominate our life. The latter 
are instrumental to the former and must be judged by the extent 
to which they foster a genuinely personal life in which true 
community is achieved. Institutions have an essential place in 
human life and may become the vehicles of personal living. 
But this can come about only if there is a revolutionary reversal 
of values. 

We owe a debt to Martin Buber! for his persistence in 
recalling our minds to the immeasurable significance of the 
living relations between persons, which is the common stuff of 
every-day existence, and which powerful forces operating in © 
society to-day may filch from us before men are fully awake to 
the incomparable value of what is in danger of being lost. Neither 
the individual as such, he insists, nor the aggregate as such, is the 
fundamental fact of human existence. The fundamental reality 
is man with man. What is peculiarly characteristic of the human 
world is something that takes place “ between ”’ one being and 
another. The essence of human life is what happens between man 
and man. It is in the communication that man is man. To 
this profound truth the present age is largely blind. 

It is evidence of the prevailing confusion of thought that 
there can be prolonged discussions on the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the community without any sign of an awareness that 
there are not two possibilities to be considered but three. The 
first step, as Buber rightly says, “‘ must be to smash the false 
alternative with which the thought of our epoch is shot through— 
that of individualism or collectivism.’”’ What we are speaking 
of here is not to be confused with the “ third force ” which was 
referred to earlier. That was a possible alternative to com- 
munist and capitalist systems in the political field. The third 

1More particularly in his latest book Between Man and Man. Kegan Paul. 1947. 
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possibility referred to here is a different dimension of life from the 
political. ‘To recognise this other dimension which is “ a primal 
category of human reality ’? would make a radical difference to 
all political thinking and action. 

Acknowledgment of this higher dimension is not a way of 
escape from the realities of man’s historical and collective exist- 
ence. History is always “ political’ history—the struggle of 
competing groups to maintain themselves. Christians can refuse 
to take their part in these struggles only at the price of renouncing 
all influence on historical life. To occupy themselves only with 
relations with persons, the very condition for which is dependent 
on the forces they ignore, would be disloyalty to Christ, who 
is the Lord of history. The relation between the two worlds of 
personal relations and of historical reality is one of the most 
urgent questions which needs to engage Christian thought.! 
What we are urging here is that the extent to which men are 
inevitably subject to the operation of impersonal forces makes it 
all the more necessary that these should be balanced by the 
experience of real community. In a society in which men retain 
the power to enter into relations with other persons, the working 
of institutions undergoes a subtle change, because those who 
work them know something of the true life of the spirit. New 
possibilities of action present themselves to those who govern. 
The health of society depends on the permeation of all its 
activities with the leaven of a rich and full personal life. 

Fifthly, belief in the responsibility of men to God and know- 
ledge of human sinfulness will impel Christians to set restraints 
on irresponsible power and, as has already been urged, to work 
for the widest distribution of power, responsibility and initiative 
throughout the whole community. 

Sixthly, there are theological grounds for believing that all 
the varied activities of man, religious, cultural, political and 
economic, should be given the maximum independence of one 
another. A tradition in which the independence of each of these 
is respected is the most powerful of all bulwarks against the all- 
embracing claims of the omni-competent state. 

Seventhly, it must be the aim-of a just society, exercising 
responsibility for all its members, to ensure that the material re- 
wards of the common national enterprise are equitably distributed. 


1The issue is raised in a challenging form in a pamphlet by Dr. Gerhard Ritter, 
Christentum und Selbstbehauptung. Furche-Verlag, Tiibingen, 1946. 
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This has already been emphasised so strongly that it is 
unnecessary to say more about it here. 

We come finally to the question of political freedom, by 
which we mean here the freedom of a people to control, criticise 
and change its government. If that freedom is lost, there is no 
longer any check to prevent those in power from yielding to the 
temptation, to which all who bear rule are exposed, to gather © 
more and more power into their hands and to destroy pro- 
gressively all social, cultural and religious freedoms. 

Political freedom is the foundation and guarantee of all 
other freedoms. It is not the source of all freedoms. The 
ultimate source of all freedoms is Christian freedom rooted in 
Christian faith. But, so far as freedom in an earthly society is 
involved, no freedoms are in the long run secure without 
political freedom. 

It may be said that for long periods and over large areas 
men have had to live without political freedom and that for many 
peoples to-day it is not a practicable alternative to authoritarian 
rule. That is certainly true. Men have had in the past, and 
many have to-day, to be content with such freedom as they can 
get. But those who appeal to the experience of the past are in 
danger of leaving out of account the changes brought about by 
technics. If it is true that the advances in science and technics 
have effected a radical change in human existence, the conse- 
quences must be fully faced. 

In earlier societies, when tyranny became excessive, there 
always remained the possibility of rebellion. The knowledge 
that, if things were pressed too far, the subjects might rebel 
had a tempering effect on despotic rule. In the days when 
weapons were staves and pikes, or even muskets, numbers were a 
factor to be reckoned with. Modern inventions have placed in 
* the hands of the ruling group not only weapons of mass destruction 
but means of technical control through the Press, radio and 
postal system which make successful rebellion virtually impossible. 

Of still greater significance is the fact that modern inventions 
have enabled rulers not merely to control the actions, but to 
give direction to the minds and to play upon the emotions of 
their subjects. In former days despots could do what they liked 
with men’s bodies, but men’s souls remained free. The new 
powers in the hands of rulers, the potentialities of which are only 
beginning to be realised, enable them to invade the citadel of the 
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soul. By education and propaganda through school, Press, 
radio and cinema they can mould men’s thinking in conformity 
with their own desires. They can deny them access to sources 
of information which might lead them to form opinions contrary 
to those which the wielders of power want them to hold. By 
these means modern dictators can go a long way towards depriving 
man, not only of the capacity, but even of the desire to resist. 
Technical advances have weighted the scales so heavily in favour 
of despotic rule, that it is a question whether political freedom, 
if it is once lost, can ever be recovered. 

No one supposes that political freedom can be immediately 
achieved throughout the world. It has to contend with widely 
accepted ideologies which deny its value. In some places con- 
ditions are not yet ripe for its exercise. But in the western world 
there have been developed through the slow growth of the 
centuries institutions which, with whatever partial denials and 
shortcomings, are informed by the conception of political liberty. 
There is also an accumulated experience of the working of free 
institutions. It is an interest of mankind as a whole that these 
freedoms which have been won by long and sustained effort 
should be preserved and extended as an example, and for the 
benefit of all. 

It has been our aim to show that the conflict between liberty 
and totalitarianism is not identical with the international tension 
between the western democracies and the communist societies 
grouped under the leadership of Russia. The forces opposed 
to one another in the international sphere are not a white against 
a black but two differing shades of grey. There are elements of 
freedom within communist societies which, however restricted 
in scope, contain possibilities of growth. No picture of Russia 
is complete which does not include the Christian Church with all 
its unknown potentialities for the future. In the western 
societies there are those who, both consciously and unconsciously, 
are the enemies of freedom. The real struggle for liberty cuts 
across all existing fronts. 

But, true and important as this is, it is essential not to fall 
into the opposite and, as it may prove, more deadly error of 
supposing that, because we have to do not with a difference 
between white and black but a difference between two shades of 
grey, there can be no vital issues involved. The difference 
between a violent and non-violent society, between tolerance and 
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intolerance, is a matter of life or death for the human spirit. 
It is a complete abdication of responsibility to suppose that 
because everything human is relative there are no decisive 
turning-points in history. Where the highest values are at 
stake, to refuse to make up one’s mind and take a stand, because 
the issues are confused and there seems to be much to be said 
on both sides, may be a betrayal of humanity. In spite of the 
relativities attaching to all political systems and political actions 
the defence and service of political freedom may assume the 
form of an imperative religious decision. What is involved 
may be the whole question of what man is in the sight of God 
and of what God means him to become. 


XI 


THE STRATEGY OF THE CHURCH | 
C. L. Patijn 


I 


FTER this broad analysis of the state of our communal 
Aix forced into unprecedented crises by technical evolu- 
tion, a chapter on the “ Strategy of the Church” with 
regard to social, economic and political life rouses expectations 
which cannot easily be fulfilled. One fundamental issue must 
be made clear at the start. The Church’s task vis-d-vis the 
community in its social and political life is an indirect one. The 
Kingdom it proclaims is not of this world. Its task is to incor- 
porate men in a different realm, to serve a Lord different from 
any the world knows. Its message is unto Jews a stumbling 
block and unto Greeks foolishness. Mars, Mammon and 
Dionysos are living spirits, and will always be more real in the 
eyes of men—even if their names are no longer known—than the 
Invisible in His mystery. 

It is a mistake to think that the Church as an institution must 
adapt itself to the ways of society in ordef to exert its influence. 
It creates an impression of impotence when preachers speak more 
about what is in the newspaper than in the Gospels, or appeal to 
the same interests as those of non-church societies or the enter- 
tainment world. Men do not turn to the Church to hear a more 
or less intelligent discourse on what is happening outside, but to 
hear its own message. In this three-dimensional, matter-of-fact, 
materialistic world, the world of the “* Euclidian intellect ”’ as 
Dostoievsky termed it, they want the Church to be a channel 
_ for the spiritual forces from God’s dimension. ‘The Church lives 
on the biblical revelation, an absurd mythology in the eyes of the 
world ; on a never-ceasing stream of prayer, likewise incom- 
prehensible in the eyes of the world ; on the community of the 
saints, transcending all worldly categories. Only a Church filled 
_ from within from these sources can be of any use in our dis- 
integrated society. The primary factor is not its good will, its 
good theology, its activity, its moral influence, but its prophetic 
and priestly reality as the Body of Christ. 

Before we start to study the specific problems of the present 
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situation, it is therefore necessary to define as sharply as possible 

the way in which the Church can and must use its influence on 

practical events in the social field. We need to be clear in the 

first place what we mean by the word “ Church.” The Body of 
Christ has two very different aspects. On the one hand it is an 

institution, organised for the purposes of preaching, administra-. 
tion of sacraments, worship, teaching and the pastoral ministry. 

On the other hand it includes millions of men and women who 

are actively engaged from day to day in the conduct of public 

administration, industry and the affairs of the public and common 

life. ‘There is an important practical difference between clergy 

and laity in dealing with the influence of the Church on society. 

It is the latter that have to bear the brunt of the difficulties of 
the relation between God’s dimension and our three-dimensional 

world. Our churches have been so thoroughly clericalised that 

they have lost sight of the fact that it is far easier for the Christian 

ministry, standing in its pulpits or acting in its corporate capacity, 

to declare its views on the social and political order than for the 

individual laymen to relate Christian worship and teaching with 

their task in society. They are more deeply involved in the’ 
problems of society, especially in its technical aspects, than the 

clergy. As members of the Body of Christ and as responsible 

for the affairs of social, economic and political life, they are 

citizens of two different worlds. ‘Their special problem is “ to 

keep the unity of the Spirit ” in their own life. Their task is to 

bring to bear the influence of the Church on society from within, 

by their own decisions in the conduct of public and common 

life. Do they get the kind of help from the institutional Church 

which they need? ‘The really spiritual encounter between 

Church and society begins in the hearts and minds of these 

laymen. 

What is the influence of the Church on our communal life ? 
Often the Church is incapable of exercising any beneficent effect, 
either because it is too unworldly or too conformed to the world. 

It often happens that ministers and congregation are so 
absorbed in the biblical material which is the core of the sermon 
that contact is lost with real life. The wealth of Christian 
thought and tradition is so great that current social problems 
may sometimes not enter into the preacher’s range of vision. The 

‘biblical words have become dissociated from their concrete 
meaning, spoken in concrete circumstances, and as dead letters 
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they dominate the life of the Church, without any relation to the 
actual conditions of its members. On the other hand, the Church 
has from its earliest days shown an almost startling talent to cover 
itself with the skin of the social conditions under which it had to 
live. By the acceptance of natural law, by excessive admiration 
for Aristotle, by legitimist theories, by theological constructions 
such as orders of creation and corporative groups, by the too 
unquestioning acceptance of liberal philosophy, by identifying 
itself too much with the interests of nations and classes, at 
different periods it absorbed large portions of the world’s life and 
thought into its own thought and life. It was not for nothing 
that Paul gave the warning that the Church should not allow 
itself to be beguiled “ after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world” (Colossians 11, 8). Not only did all this 
human wisdom obscure the light of the revealed truth, but also— 
and this is important in our discussion—society and the state 
were able to develop practically according to their own laws. 
As a result, there were often but few signs of the Church affecting 
the community. Charity was never entirely lost. ‘The poor, the 
widow and the orphan, so frequently referred to in the Bible, were 
not forgotten. But there have been many centuries during which 
there were no signs at all of the Church influencing society, 
because the world had subjected the Church to its own 
categories.} 

It is not a pure coincidence that the other-worldliness of the 
Church and its worldly-wisdom often occur simultaneously. 
When liturgy and personal spiritual life are the sole concern of 


1Note by Professor John Bennett: ‘‘ This paragraph presupposes a conception 
of the relation between the Christian revelation and human wisdom that is open to 
criticism. Dr. Patijn makes much of the importance for the Church of technical 
knowledge but he fears the development of general principles, theories and philoso- 
phies because these come to be the expression of self-sufficient and pretentious human 
reason. He is right in insisting that in the Christian revelation we have the criterion 
by which all human wisdom must be tested. But there is more to be said than is 
suggested in this chapter for a spirit of openness to the wisdom of the world on the 
part of the Church, even to its theoretical systems. The use of ‘ natural law’ by the 
Church may have been mistaken when it allowed too detailed elaboration of classical 
natural law to become part of its official teaching, but it is not a mistake for the 
Church to open its mind to the moral wisdom of the classical world so long as this 
wisdom is kept under the Christian criterion and so long as its transformation by the 
Spirit of Christ is also emphasised. An illustration of an attitude toward the wisdom 
of the world that is somewhat different from the one underlying this paragraph is to 
be found in Dr. Patijn’s own treatment of Marx and Engels in this chapter. He says 
of them: ‘It is better to admit that Marx and Engels saw the moral side of this 
problem (the problem created by the industrial revolution) better than the Christian 
Church, even though they based their theories on an untenable materialism which 
will never be acceptable to Christian thought.’ ” 
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the Church the world is left to the State and to other powers. 
Whenever the law (or theology, or confession) which was received 
with fire and thunder on Mount Sinai is no longer the expression 
of a living relationship between God and His people but has 
congealed to a juridically manageable system of principles, the 
Church ceases to have any real influence on the life of the com- 
munity. When belief becomes a matter of routine, ethics become 
irrelevant. Every Church, whatever its theology or order, is 
threatened with the danger of losing contact with reality— 
either with God or with society. 

This danger is greatest in times of great social change. In 
these circumstances the Church is no longer able in social matters 
to live on its traditional spiritual treasures, as is possible in ages 
of social stability. ‘That is why the Church’s decisions in the 
social field in times of stress are of such tremendous importance. 
It is true that the Church is a socially weak phenomenon, that 
its members are perplexed in a hostile world, but it is also true 
that they can be a “ saving remnant ”’ with a very special function 
in society, so that the Church’s attitude to the problems of society 
may become of fateful importance for the future of both Church 
and society. 

Although most Christians will agree that the Church ought 
to influence society, great confusion prevails with regard to 
theory about the relations between Church and society. Pro- 
fessor John C. Bennett in a recent publication! has given a 
stimulating survey of the difficulties that confront Christian 
“strategy” in relating ethics to social policy. He examines 
in turn different types of strategy that have been adopted in the 
past. He shows the ever-present dangers of a strategy of with- 
drawal from those activities of public life which create special 
problems for the Christian conscience. He rejects the absolute 
identification of the Christian ethic with particular policies and 
stresses the necessity of keeping every human programme and 
every human institution under judgment. He strongly criticises 
a double standard for the Church and state, for personal life and 
public life. Coming to the positive part of his book, he shows 
the practical significance of central biblical ideas, such as the 
commandment of love, Christian humility and _ self-criticism, 
for the everyday life of society, and lays great stress on the 
importance of determining the goals which represent the purpose 

1Christian Ethics and Social Policy. Scribners, New York. 1946. 
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of God for our time. As an example of the latter he quotes some 
of the guiding principles of the report of the Oxford Conference 
of 1937 with regard to important problems of society and thus 
brings us to the heart of the question. 

Here, however, we are also in the heart of our difficulties. 
No one will deny the ethical relevance of the spirit in which 
Christian individuals, standing in responsible positions or dealing 
with the interests of other people, fulfil their tasks, nor the 
extreme importance of the problem of restoring personal relations 
in a depersonalised society. Our deepest perplexity is, however, 
that the problems of society are for the most part of such a 
technical character that there is little or no apparent relation 
between many decisions to be taken and the driving ethical 
principles of Christian faith.1_ In such cases the best decisions are 
the technically best decisions. Not the intentions of the driving 
spirit, but the knowledge and skill of the responsible man are 
in many cases from an ethical point of view decisive. Again, a 
great deal of Christian discussion, especially when it emphasises 
the personal character of human relations, is apt to forget the 
lesson of the nineteenth century, when Christians limited 


1Note by Professor John Bennett: ‘* Dr. Patijn does not seem to me in this 
chapter quite to do justice to the place of the proximate norms that should guide the 
social strategy of the church or, as they have been called in the literature of the 
Oxford Conference, ‘ middle axioms.’ Middle axioms are those goals for society 
which are more specific than universal Christian principles and less specific than 
concrete institutions or programmes of action. An example of a middle axiom is 
the conviction that the Church should seek the development of an organised world 
community that can overcome the anarchy of international life. | Another 
example of a middle axiom is the conviction that the Church should seek to overcome 
involuntary racial segregation. Both of these are objectives of the churches but 
neither of them prescribes the institutions or the programmes by which they are to 
be made possible. Dr. Patijn sees clearly that the statesman must be concerned about 
the technical means by which such objectives can be realised. He stresses primarily 
the problem of how we may know what is, from the technical point of view, the best 
next step. But even if the statesman or the expert knows the answer to that question, 
whether or not a community—a nation or the world of nations—takes the next step 
depends upon the convictions of the people who are neither statesmen nor technicians 
about the objective itself. To use an illustration from the decisions which confront 
the American people, it is quite as important for the churches in America to see 
clearly American responsibility to aid in the recovery of the economic health of the 
European continent as it is for the experts to decide on the best methods by which 
that objective can be reached. 

“In the last part of this chapter Dr. Patijn presupposes objectives of this kind when 
he discusses the ‘ third force.” Commitment to social structures that would make 
possible order and justice in the economic sphere together with political and spiritual 
freedom could be analysed into several such objectives which must control the mind 
and the imagination of Christians, if the more precise proposals of statesmen and 
experts are to have a chance of success. As the Church comes close to concrete 
problems in its teaching its main emphasis will have to be on these goals, commitment 
to which does involve real moral decisions and yet leaves the door open for differences 
concerning technical and political methods.”’ 
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themselves to charity to the individual victims of social circum- 
stances, leaving it to the socialists to attack the institutional develop- 
ment of society which was the source of the evil. In our days more 
than ever we must not cure symptoms but deal with causes— 
with the institutional problems of society. | 

It is undoubtedly of the utmost importance to determine 
“the goals which represent the purpose of God for our time.” 
Here also, however, things are more difficult than most churches 
so far have realised. The guiding principles of the Oxford 
Report, for instance, although in themselves without any doubt 
right and deserving of serious consideration, are not always very 
helpful for men in responsible positions, as the real problems lie 
beyond such general statements. The difficulties are not solved 
as soon as charters for international relations, human rights, 
trade and industry are established, but begin with their applica- 
tion. ‘The Church in dealing with problems of society must be 
aware of the real centres of difficulty and of the battlefields where 
the future of humanity will be decided. The Church must help 
its members and the world at large by subjecting these social 
phenomena to God’s judgment. 

How can the Church—and its laymen in _ responsible 
positions—do this? In the first place, there must be a real 
knowledge of the problem. Too often representatives of the 
Church in ethical zeal jump to conclusions while having in view 
only a small part of the complex reality of a problem. In such 
cases they bring the weight of biblical indignation to bear on the 
wrong point and ring the wrong bell. No one in a responsible 
position can be impressed by irrelevant statements, even when 
they are completely well meant. 

On the other hand, the Church must not be overawed by the 
argument that it cannot judge the institutional problems of 
society because of their purely technical character, since in the 
most important institutional problems of our day ethical issues 
are interwoven with the technical aspect. Around every great - 
problem of society in our days a fierce political battle is being 
fought, in which the destiny of millions of human beings is in the 
balance. It is the duty of the Church and its members to 
examine the ethical aspects of these problems and to judge them 
in the light of biblical testimony and of Christian experience. 
Here the central guiding principles of Professor Bennett come 
back on the institutional level. The commandment of love 
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involves a sense of responsibility for those on the other side of 
every social or national or racial barrier, even though their 
interests conflict with ours. It is useless in such cases to proclaim 
theories about the true natural order for economic or inter- 
national life since no one in real difficulty will get help from mere 
abstractions. To remind a godless society in its burning points 
of conflict of its responsibilities, will only have effect if the full 
weight of prophetic judgment is thrown into the balance at the 
heart of the real difficulties and at the right moment, with the 
greatest possible knowledge of the facts. 

For all this there must be a lively interaction between the 
institutional Church and its lay members who are responsibly 
concerned with the affairs of society. The clergy must con- 
tribute the light of revelation, the appeal to faith and spiritual 
courage, the laymen their expertness and open-mindedness to 
fact. Serious thinking will be necessary about the technical 
complexity as well as about the ethical and spiritual ambiguity 
of the great problems of society, before it will be possible to see a 
clear line of Christian strategy in relation to these problems. 

The problem is not a new one. The Church has for a long 
time been adopting attitudes, deciding and forming new ethics. 
The important question is whether the Church is pursuing the 
right path ; in other words, to what extent has it taken a stand 
on really Christian grounds, with knowledge of the facts, in 
burning, concrete and living problems? ‘The question may be 
examined with reference to a few important problems of our 
present-day society. 


NATIONALISM 


Uncritical acceptance of, and even complete submission to, 
nationalism has been one of the most dangerous temptations of 
representatives of the Church when the interests of their own 
nations were at stake. Complete rejection of the national 
interests of other peoples is another side of the same attitude. 
In recent decades, however, the tide of Christian feeling with 
respect to nationalism is turning, and the churches have given 
proof of greater independence in their judgment. The first 
signs of this development can be observed in the mission 
field. 

When, in the course of the past hundred years, the stormy 
encounter of the East and West produced a rising tide of 
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nationalism in the colonial world, or among peoples threatened 
by western imperialism, the missions, themselves representatives 
of the western world, were faced with the question of combating 
the urge for freedom as inimical to the West, or releasing them- 
selves from the political and cultural background of the West 
and greeting the new consciousness joyfully. Fortunately there 
were some leaders in missionary work who, many years before 
clear decisions were taken in other fields, elected decisively for the 
development and self-government of colonial peoples. The 
importance of this choice was that this was done not for tactical 
reasons, 1.e., to remain on good terms with their surroundings, 
but because they rightly saw that, just as Paul refused to bind the 
non-Jewish world to Judaic law and the guardians of the church 
of Jerusalem, but aimed at an independent church government, 
the new churches of the East should be allowed to stand on their 
own feet. Spiritual growth can only take place in freedom. For 
that reason in later years the missions were increasingly sym- 
pathetic to national aspirations, since colonial domination was 
seen to mean the removal from entire nations of the responsibility 
for their own destiny, a responsibility which cannot be withheld 
from persons and peoples without spiritual damage. ‘Therefore 
this encounter between the freedom movement and the Christian 
Church in Asia has for the present come to a favourable decision, 
even if in some countries there are still large sections of the 
Church which are enmeshed in their own national interests 
and theories, and for this reason find it very difficult to follow the 
missions on this path. The choice was made late, but not too 
late, and may in the future be regarded as an extremely important 
and happy decision. 

In western countries the Church is on the right road so far 
as too close association with the national life of peoples is con- 
cerned. In the first world war it was not yet given to most 
churches to see beyond the national view. In the belligerent 
countries Christian preaching only too often yielded to the — 
temptation of simply identifying God’s purposes with those of the 
nation. In the/last world war there was a clear change for the 
better. In most churches there was less of a tendency to identify 
their own country’s cause with God’s aims. Generally speaking, 
a certain critical distance was maintained. The world-wide 
community of Christ’s Church was never entirely disrupted 
and the Una Sancta proved to be a reality, although still a weak 
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one. Great admiration is due to the Church in Great Britain, 
which throughout the war displayed in its radio broadcasts 
responsibility not only for its own afflicted country but for the 
spiritual life of others, even the enemy. 


THE TOTALITARIAN STATE 


One characteristic sign of our communal life being exposed 
to great spiritual dangers is the historically entirely new 
phenomenon of the totalitarian state. In the history of the 
Church it will remain the undying glory of that section of the 
German Church which constituted itself as the Bekenniniskirche, 
that it immediately countered this danger on biblical grounds 
with great courage and self-sacrifice. When the totalitarian 
state in the countries of Europe occupied by Germany opened its 
terrible onslaught upon the rights and spiritual life of the sub- 
jugated peoples, the churches generally offered resistance which 
was of the greatest significance. The threatened churches did 
not base themselves on the national reactions of the peoples 
entrusted to their care, but saw in the totalitarian state a mani- 
festation of anti-Christ, of demoniac nihilism, and so founded 
their attitude on the Word of God and not on any national 
aspiration. 

The way in which the churches withstood the German attack 
has been of the greatest importance in this stormy century. Ina 
certain sense, however, the choice was not difficult. National 
Socialism cut at all the principles of human society so deeply 
that almost everyone in the western world, whatever his spiritual 
outlook, had to offer resistance. The Church did not stand 
alone in its resistance. The political benefits bestowed by the 
French Revolution were in jeopardy. The allies of the Church 
included all shades of opinion from conservatives and liberals 
to socialists and communists. It remains the Church’s merit 
that it recognised the danger more profoundly and formulated 
it in truer terms than its associates ; but this does not detract 
from the fact that it had many associates, at least in occupied 
territory. 

This struggle is by no means ended. The coming years will 
show how deeply the Church has learnt its lesson, when new 
dangers of a totalitarian nature threaten, perhaps in less extreme 
forms. In the coming yéars the Church will again have to find 
a clear standpoint in the light of Romans xiii. For instance, in 
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the strength of the living experience of the past few years, it will 
have to realise that a government can claim our obedience as the 
minister of God, only if, and in as far as, it is bound in its actions 
by the rule of law. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


The nineteenth century confronted our communal life with 
a social struggle increasing in extent and intensity. This brings 
us to a more general problem in our cultural crisis, even though 
this problem is itself a consequence of the disruptive evolution 
of economic life under the influence of technical advances. Since 
the industrial revolution in England in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the social struggle has been one of the most 
active symptoms of ill-health in our western civilisation. It is 
bitter to admit that Marx and Engels saw the moral side of this 
problem better than the Christian Church, even if they based 
their theories on an untenable materialism which will never be 
acceptable to Christian thought. The question at issue here, 
however, is not a struggle of ideas against ideas. If that were the 
case, the Christian Church would have had an easy task with the 
social tensions which have afflicted us in the past few decades. 
What was at stake was the living needs of great groups of the 
community which had sunk to such economic dependence, that 
their existence threatened to lose its human values. ‘There is no 
doubt that in the social problem the Church generally made the 
wrong choice. In this its close association with certain social 
classes has avenged itself, and Professor Bennett has rightly 
pointed out “ that the working people and the democratic forces 
in Europe came to believe that the Church was against them.” 
Naturally, there were exceptions to this rule, just as there are 
countries where from the outset considerable Christian influences 
have been operating in the labour movement. None the less the 
social struggle throughout the world has tended to estrange large 
sections of the community from the Church and its message. 

If Hitler’s whip did any good at all, it was in this field. 
Without his absurd folly, inimical to every aspect of society, the 
working classes and other social groups might have lived in 
different camps for a long time. Now over extensive areas of 
the world all the participants in the social struggle were thrown 
together in one heap and subjected to the heavy jackboot of the 
totalitarian state. It may not be as hopeless as it seemed twenty 
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years ago to find points of contact in Europe between the church 
communities and the socialist workers?’ movements. Wherever — 
common enemies have been at work, problems have shifted 
and human beings begin to show a little more understanding for 
each other’s aims. In the Christian Church too—and this is. 
perhaps the most important point—a readier comprehension has 
come about of the implications of social justice. It is therefore 
late, but perhaps not too late, to make an effort to break with the 
old faulty divisions in the social field. 

In this, however, we are in the midst of the most difficult 
part of our task. The social problem is not capable of solution 
in abstract terms but is involved in the conditions of living of our 
present society. By demanding a philosophically defined justum 
pretium or a merely protective and rigid social policy, we run the 
risk of not protecting the conditions of living for large sections 
of the population, but in the long run doing just the opposite, 
injuring them by sinning against economic laws. Nor is the final 
solution one of improving the relative position of the least 
favoured sections of society, because, as Professor Ellul rightly 
remarks, even our best efforts at creating social security tend to 
“* make the individual still more a mere cog in the larger unit and 
force him to give up more of his personal life.” Even our good 
intentions may become dehumanising forces. Behind the social — 
problems there is the sphinx-like phenomenon of our material 
civilisation, grown beyond all proportion, which we are endeavour- 
ing to measure economically or psychologically, but about which 
we know only one thing, that we are still completely in its grip. 


THE ECONOMIC DISORDER 


So far the Church has provided no clear answer to the question 
how it should behave towards our completely new technical 
society. Most that has been said about it is just kicking against the 
pricks. How are we to bring some order in our thinking, to enable 
the Church to make its choice in this most important question ? 

Opposition to the materialism which threatens to stifle our 
spiritual life often assumes the shape of resistance to the forms 
in which it manifests itself—to blind economic forces, to technique, 
to the machines, the ‘‘ robots,” to all those enemies of the soul, 
of honour, of personal relations, of nature itself. But this is still 
theory. It is not a question of opposing spiritual to material 
principles. Nor is it primarily a question of putting another type 
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of human relations against the dehumanising forces of our 
century, although this may be important in concrete, limited 
circumstances. The call is for decisions in concrete situations. 
It is not enough to point out and disqualify dehumanising forces. 
It is a question how far it is possible and necessary to control and 
repel them. 

In our century we have witnessed two formidable attempts 
to bind the material forces of our communal life and subject them 
to a controlling principle—communism and national socialism. 
The fact that they have aroused enthusiasm in so many millions 
of people is due in no small degree to this attempt to simplify 
life, to effect cohesion, to bring about integration in a society 
conformed to one pattern. We have also been witnesses of the 
terrible consequences. ‘They have themselves deteriorated into 
new, virulent, dehumanising and mechanical forces, at the 
expense of righteousness and morality, mercy and love. 

The dilemma with which we are confronted in the present 
phase of our material evolution has been characterised by Dr. 
Niebuhr in the following words!: “The age of ‘ free enterprise,’ 
when the new vitalities of a technical civilisation were expected 
to regulate themselves, is over. But the age in which justice is 
to be achieved and yet freedom maintained by a wise regulation 
of the complex economic interdependence of modern man is 
powerless to be born.” 

One of the features of such an ‘‘ age between the ages ”’ is that 
there is great confusion both in theory and practice, and 
struggles of very different kinds are in progress, while the struc- 
tural crisis in economic life is in rapid evolution. The Church 
cannot eliminate this confusion, because it is itself in the midst 
of it and will find little in its own sources, in the Bible and church 
history, on which to stand, because our situation is different from 
any we ever went through before. No one, however, requires an 
answer from the Church in any field beyond its competence. On 
the other hand there is a call for spiritual help in matters of life 
and death. ‘Therefore the Church should not aim in the first 
instance at a theoretical solution, but rather at a comprehensive 
pastoral insight into the existential needs of society in all its 
ramifications. 

The economic developments of the twentieth century grant 
no respite to anyone. Industrialists, labourers, governments 

1 Discerning the Signs of the Times, p. 40. 
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and peoples are fighting for their existence. But the fight is on 
different fronts and partly internal, because the interests to be 
guarded are in some cases contradictory. This means that none 
of the parties is capable of achieving alone a result satisfactory 
for the whole by logically putting its own views into practice. 
A world governed solely by “‘ free enterprise ” would tend to sub- 
ordinate everything to blind economic forces. It would produce 
no solution, because it is precisely through these forces (increase 
in the fixed cost of the enterprise, growing international com- 
petition, the ineffective operation of the price mechanism) that 
we have become involved in the present economic difficulties. An 
economy based solely on social security might prove fatal. A 
compromise achieved by producers and workers in joint con- 
 sultation likewise offers no hope, because they would shift the 
burden of price increases on to the consumer. An economic 
life regulated solely by the state would be untenable, owing to 
inefficiency and threats to spiritual freedom. An economic 
effort guided purely by national views offers no other prospect 
than continued chaos. 

The economic disorder of our society is a structural one. 
By declaring that the deep crisis through which we are passing 
is a consequence of sin or a loss of belief in eternal life, as the 
Church has declared time and again in days of crisis and anxiety, 
we would give no answer to the structural aspect of the situation 
and thus turn a theological truth partially into a lie. First of all, 
the Church and its representatives in society must take this aspect 
of our crisis quite seriously. It is clear that we are involved in a 
long and painful process of adaptation to a new equilibrium of 
economic and social forces. In such a period producers, labour; 
civil servants, groups and nations fight for interests and social 
values which are in danger of being overrun by events, and they 
are therefore inclined to forget the partial character of their own 
interests and views. The Church believes that human society 
is meant to constitute one body with many members, in which 
every component part is responsible for the well-being of the 
whole. But what is the whole? A medieval dream of an 
organic society, such as that of the Roman Catholic Church, 
produces as its only result a certain preference for the corporate 
ordering of society instead of free enterprise. Of itself, however, 
it is a construction, a pseudo-solution, a form adaptable to 
practically every economic or social policy. 
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Nevertheless, it is certain that the economic disorder must 
be brought under human control “ by a wise regulation of the 
complex economic interdependence of modern man.” Most 
people agree on the necessity of such a regulation, but violent 
disagreements begin as soon as practical policy is broached. 
Therefore it is no use for the Church to recommend a directed 
economy in an abstract way, for the point at issue is invariably 
concrete, involving measures which may be technically good or 
bad. ‘The Church is as a rule incompetent to judge the technical 
aspect of those measures. ‘There is, however, a spiritual element 
in human resistance to the necessary transition from the old to the 
new age. For as Niebuhr states cogently and rightly: “‘ The 
lower and narrower loyalties which stand against newer and 
wider loyalties are armed not merely with the force of human 
inertia, but with the guile of spirit and the stubbornness of all 
forms of idolatry in human history.” Here is the Church’s task 
in the materialistic chaos of our years. 

In the political arena to-day, especially on the European 
continent, the three most important approaches to our problem 
are those of the “‘ managers,”’ representing the economic power in 
our society, the communists, and the representatives of the so- 
called ‘ third force,” the coalitions of the centre parties in many 
countries.2, With respect to the first group—the Church will 
have to refute’ and combat a number of common arguments 
against directed economy and state intervention, because, as 
typical expressions of narrower loyalties, they represent obstacles 
on the road to a just and more integrated society. It is not true 
that increasing restriction of ‘‘ free enterprise’ is in itself a 
danger to liberty in our social life. On the contrary, without 
state intervention to ensure economic stability, to secure standards 
of individual welfare and to regulate international economic 
relations, there would have been no hope for the economic liberty 
of large sections of the community (workers, agriculturists, the 
middle classes) in many countries of the world. It is equally 
untrue to pretend that planning for economic order is to be 
resisted because it entails bureaucracy and unshackles new 


1Op. cit., p. 43. 

“The words “ third force’’ (trotsiéme force) are borrowed from the situation in 
France. In most countries a clear distinction between three great political trends 
cannot be made, as public life is more complicated. Nevertheless the French 
situation is more or less characteristic of the position into which many countries have 
been brought by political and social-economic events. 
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dehumanising forces. The danger of bureaucracy and de- 
humanising forces is no less present in the big concentrations of 
economic and material power, which have arisen in our days in 
_ trade and industry, without any intervention from the side of the 
state. Since we are faced with this problem under all circum- 
stances, we can better meet it on the level of the ‘‘ wider ” than 
the “ narrower ”’ loyalties. Nor is it true that the intervention 
of the state will automatically lead to totalitarian measures. The 
biblical concept of the state as existing for the sake of law and 
order does not by any means restrict this to policing (as was 
thought by the liberalism of the nineteenth century) but aims at 
that order which will enable the community “to lead a quiet 
and peaceable life” (1 Timothy ii, 2). There is no doubt that 
nothing jeopardises a quiet and peaceable life so much as our 
material chaos. 

To sincere defenders of “ free enterprise’ the Church can 
point out the absurdity of a philosophy aimed at producing 
harmony, while it clearly only results in economic instability 
and dynamic conflicts of power, in which the weaker groups must 
submit to the interests of the more powerful. Moreover, there 
are quite a number of business men who see the dark sides of 
our economic system but who are unable to withdraw from it. 
Under the pressure of competition and economic necessities they 
experience the truth of Romans vii, 15: “ For that which I do I 
allow not ; for what I would that do I not; but what I hate, 
that I do ”—in this case in consequence not of a “ law in their 
own members,” but of the economic laws of society. There is, 
however, no doubt that many representatives of economic power 
in society are not willing at all to take the interests of society 
as a whole into consideration at the cost of part of their own 
interests. Their wilful harshness, arrogance and lack of social 
imagination have given the capitalistic system its bad name in the 
ears of millions of people. The Church must not only appeal 
to their personal sense of responsibility, but must stress the point 
that irresponsible power is in any circumstance unacceptable. 
No society will work without individual initiative and enterprise, 
but equally no society will work where irresponsible power cannot 
be called to account and brought under control. This applies 
not only to capitalist undertakings but also to abuse of power by 
organised labour. 

The communist approach to the social-economic problems of 
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society is well known. It needs hardly any explanation that, 
even if it were possible to run a whole economy on the principle 
of “‘ from each according to his means, to each according to his 
needs’ (the Russians made the experiment and achieved some 
economic miracles, but have abandoned it), the decisive factor 
for the Church is the spiritual aspect of communist practice. Not 
only is the materialist philosophy of marxism unacceptable, but 
also in everyday life its subordination of the human person 
and spiritual freedom to the ultimate aims of collectivism, its 
justification of any and every means and its bad faith. In 
communism we witness the decadence of an originally sincere 
social protest. Even more than its materialism its disregard of 
the most elementary notions of law as a guarantee of personal 
freedom has caused this decline. The Church must understand 
the social needs that open the way to communism in many 
countries. It must never forget that, whatever may be the 
evils of communism, it is a symptom of the existence of human 
suffering calling for justice and help. 

Most Christians will not be seriously tempted to adhere to 
extreme capitalism or marxism. Our analysis of the economic 
disorder of society and of the different approaches to it leads 
us to the conclusion that the representatives of the churches 
will as a rule be found on the side of what is called the “ third 
force”? or the centre parties, ranging from moderate con- 
servatism to socialism, for only these centre groups are aware 
of the necessity for both freedom and order in a democratic 
society. We draw this conclusion, however, very reluctantly, 
not only because the Church must not identify itself with any 
political group, but because of the relatively small results these 
groups so far have obtained in tackling our economic disorder. 
Freedom and order are still conflicting principles, and synthesis 
is not yet within our reach ; we see only compromises of limited 
order and limited freedom. In many countries we can see the 
danger of a society, in which the state, recognising the necessity 
of intervention in economic affairs, seeks to control virtually all 
activities while taking responsible initiative in none. 

Several reasons for this weakness of the democratic forces are 
evident. It is not only economic enterprise that has its “ narrow 
loyalties,” but also parties, groups and lower organs of govern- 
ment. It is extremely difficult to-day to bring about a 
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homogeneous policy in democratic society. This is partly for tech- 
nical reasons, but spiritual elements are also involved. Professor 
Niebuhr has pointed out! that there is no possibility of bringing 
social stability and a measure of social justice to an impoverished 
world so long as the conflict between Christianity and socialism 
is not resolved. It is distressing to see the component groups of 
the “ third force” in many countries repeating the quarrels of 
twenty-five years ago. Many representatives of the churches 
are not at all aware of the necessity of “‘ a wise regulation of the 
complex economic interdependence of modern man.” It was 
not long ago that in almost every Church the business cycle was 
passively accepted as a natural visitation by God, and the thought 
of binding Leviathan was regarded as pure arrogance. 

Once a better economic integration of our society has been 
achieved, the material forces will be just as great a threat to the 
spirit and soul as now, but in a different way. Then it will be 
less a question of material existence than of culture, a problem 
which lies beyond our present discussion, but which pervades 
everything. At the moment, however, the primary thing is the 
struggle for economic existence itself, which forces human beings 
to think more of material things than is good for them. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


Another problem of *extreme importance, in which the 
Church’s influence has so far been insignificant, is international 
relations. ‘This does not apply to the approach of some churches 
within a nation to international relations on the national level. 
The work of the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, in 
which the American churches\dealt with international relations, 
has greatly contributed to the acceptance of international 
responsibility by American public opinion. On the international 
level, however, influences of the Church are hardly perceptible. 
Since this subject is being dealt with in another volume, more 
need not be said here. But it is clear that international chaos 
affects our present life at least as much as the economic problem. 


We have mentioned a number of political and social-economic 
subjects on which momentous decisions are being taken in our 
days. Other topics could have been mentioned, such as the 
racial problem or the extremely important problem of cultural 

1Op. cit., p. 22. 
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education. We have argued that in these fields the Church is 
confronted with decisions. We have tried very briefly to 
indicate between what possibilities and on what grounds decisions 
must be reached by the Church. How is the Church to put this 
into practice ? 

As we stated at the outset the primary consideration is that 
the Church’s task with respect to communal life is an indirect © 
one. Less than ever may the Church forget its priestly function. 
In a society sick with materialism, there must be one institution 
which is different. People become spiritually atrophied in the» 
struggle for existence. What would be the use to them of a 
Church which, as soon as they enter, continues with them dis- 
cussions at the point where they left them at their work? The 
Church must not fight merely for the preservation of spiritual 
values or take up a defensive position against the wicked world 
which threatens it on all sides. The human being turns to it as to 
his mother expecting and hoping for rest, understanding, wisdom, 
a place to bring his troubles and gain a glimpse of other things 
than the daily round. The churches must learn to arouse the 
desire of Psalm xlii, 1: “‘ As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” The Church 
must also take counsel with those who have knowledge of facts. 
It must not be of this world, but it must know this world through 
and through. It must be wise, but not surrender uncritically to 
worldly wisdom. 

In its approach to the problems of society it is more necessary 
than ever that the Church should learn from the prophets of 
Israel. Their characteristic note was to establish a relation 
between God and a concrete section of the life of their people. 
This means that in sermon and pastoral care the Holy Scripture— 
and not simply a number of isolated Christian thoughts—must be 
interpreted and applied to real situations, to the political and 
social-economic conditions in which people live. For this 
Professor Karl Barth and others have used the words “ political 
preaching.”” This term has frequently been misunderstood, 
because it was held that the Church must take no part in politics. 
But the Church is always taking part in politics, even when it is 
silent. It must ; for only when it does so are the words applicable 
to it “‘ Ye are the light of the world.” The earth and the world 
are political terrain. 

The Church will need from time to time to make official 
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pronouncements on concrete problems, as was done by some 
churches during the German occupation in the last war. Such 
definitions of attitude, often made under great stress, were mile- 
stones on the road to decisions by subjected peoples in their 
resistance against national socialism. Last year the Federal 
Council of Churches in the United States in an official pro- 
nouncement renounced the pattern of segregation in race 
relations as a “violation of the Gospel of love and human 
brotherhood ” and requested its constituent communions to work 
for “‘a non-segregated Church and a non-segregated society.” 
We can learn from such clear and forthright statements how 
vital it is for the churches to sound a spiritually 7p yaiosioh note 
at critical moments. 

In many cases, however, it is unnecessary and may be undesir- 
able for the Church to take direct action officially.1_ Archbishop 
Temple, who was not afraid of expressing his individual views 
about concrete political measures, was very decisive in his 
warning against corporate action on controversial public issues 
by the Church. When difficult technical decisions are involved, 
the Church as Church must be careful not to commit itself to a 
particular policy. It is possible to secure collective Christian 
guidance in other, less authoritative, forms. ‘There are many 
examples of unofficial action by groups of ecclesiastical leaders 
and of policies of permanent church agencies, which have 
exercised a great influence. Especially in issues of a social- 
economic character the Church should make use of the method 
of appointing a commission to issue a report for which it alone is 
responsible. Such groups speak only for themselves, but their 
word may have a great weight and a beneficial influence in our 
social perplexities. 

Here again we must stress the importance of a lively contact 
between clergy and laity. Many of our churches are dan-. 
gerously dependent on their clergymen, while at those points 
where Christian knowledge must be related to concrete decisions 
the clergy can often learn from the laymen more than they can 
teach. ‘The Church should bring together in vocational groups 
or other associations its members bearing social responsibilities, 
to help them to come to clear decisions with respect to concrete 
and burning problems of central social importance. We need 
not be too much concerned about the authority of such groups 
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and organisations. Unofficial guidance of this kind may miss 
the formal authority of councils and confessions, but when its 
action or pronouncement represents in specific circumstances the 
penetration of God’s dimension into our three-dimensional world, 
it will have an intrinsic authority which needs no further 
legitimation. 

There are in several countries Christian political parties with 
related Christian’ social organisations. From time to time 
Christians will make use of such bodies for the realisation of 
certain aims. Parties and corporations are machinery, formal 
bodies, which may work with good or evil effect, and in the light 
of existential needs it may be necessary to work with such 
apparatus. They are emergency posts, however, which soon 
show a tendency to maintain themselves for their own sake. In 
that case they threaten to become Christian protected positions 
which acquire their own interests and soon find some theory or 
other, sometimes even a theology, on which they can base their 
continued existence. Then the danger arises that the Church may 
become identified with specific worldly interests. In countries 
where the Christian sections of the population have entrenched 
themselves in Christian organisations and parties, they have 
generally remained conservative and less sensitive to the real 
needs of society than elsewhere. Moreover, the growth of 
Christian parties outside the Church, splitting the life of a 
country between Christian and non-Christian groups, has often 
obstructed for the latter the path to the Church. On this point 
it will never be possible to draw up general rules. In a free 
society it must be possible for Christians to unite for definite 
purposes ; but the Church should keep its distance, and remain 
critical even of those who call themselves its friends. 

Partly for this reason the Church will not be able to do 
without its own organs for dealing with the problems of society— 
not in order to go beyond its own proper functions, but that it 
may fulfil expertly and efficiently its priestly and prophetic task. 
The Church needs eyes and ears, hands and feet, and not only a 
mouth. It must be well-informed, must know how to attack a 
problem properly and must not merely stay in its sanctuary. 
The best church order does not guarantee, however, that the 
Church will handle these problems in the right way. Christian 
life is always moving between two poles. On the one hand there 
is rigidity, blindness and deafness, which threaten us as human 
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beings in all our work—we who are nothing but “ foolish people, 
and without understanding ; which have eyes and see not; 
which have ears and hear not” (Jer. v, 21). And on the other 
there is the promise: “They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run and not be weary ; and they shall walk and not 
faint ” (Isaiah xl, 31). Vent creator spiritus ! 


Xil 


AND NOW? 


Emil Brunner 


from which contemporary society is suffering is char- 

acterised by two outstanding pervasive and closely con- 
nected features—the reduction of the human person to a cog in 
the social machine, and the disintegration of organic community 
life. ‘The manifold aspects of social pathology are simply 
variations of this basic theme. 

We may recall briefly some of the points to which attention 
has been drawn : 

The depersonalisation of human life and the dissolution of 
natural communities such as family and neighbourhood, by the — 
impact of modern technics and its production of mass-man ; 

the predominance of material, economic factors and the 
neglect of spiritual realities ; 

the destruction of the sense of personal responsibility and of 
originality of expression as a result of the standardising influence 
of modern methods of mass-psychology and mass-propaganda ; 

the persistence—even the accentuation—of the contrast 
between degrading poverty and slave-like conditions on the one 
hand, and the senseless accumulation of wealth and power on the 
other ; 

the destruction of natural community life and the degenera- 
tion of personal life among populations threatened by western 
capitalist imperialism in Asia and Africa. 

But it is evident from what has gone before that the problem 
by which our age is dominated is the emergence of the totalitarian 
state—the new Leviathan begotten by economic materialism 
and by the deliberate negation of personal freedom and responsi- 
bility. 

The danger of totalitarianism would not be so overwhelming, 
if it were merely a matter of political dictatorship as opposed 
to democratic forms of government. ‘Totalitarianism is some- 
thing more pernicious than dictatorship. It is the attempt to 
direct and mould the entire life of the community and of its — 
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individual members in accordance with the dictates of an 
omnicompetent state machine, using for this purpose all the 
powerful methods of mass-suggestion and police control provided 
by modern technics. The disquieting feature of our situation 
is that totalitarianism—in the sense indicated—is in the ascend- 
ant everywhere, even in those countries which are regarded as 
traditionally democratic. 

All these symptoms of social disorder are known to many 
thoughtful people outside the orbit of the Church, It is our 
task as Christians to judge them in the light of God’s purpose 
for the good life of man, as revealed in God’s Word. This will 
lead us to see some at least of the deeper causes, and even, in 
some cases, to reverse the order of cause and effect which appears 
on the surface. Thus it is certainly necessary to be alive to the 
perils inherent in the increasing maladjustment between personal 
living and the stupendous expansion of modern technics. But 
it Is even more necessary—and this may be our specifically 
Christian contribution—to see that technics is not the cause of 
the real evil, but, at least in part, its effect. The technical 
revolution of the last two hundred years is not the cause but the 
product of technical man. It is a society which has lost its sense 
of direction and a proper scale of values and is obsessed by the 
mania of technical salvation and by a crazy over-valuation of 
production and material goods, that produces the type of “ wild ” 
technical development in which man dominates the forces of 
nature, but is no longer able to dominate his technics or himself. 

But in all these observations of facts and causes we are still 
on the surface of things if we fail to perceive the deepest cause 
and its omnipresent effects—the progressive secularisation of life 
during the last few centuries, beginning in the West and gradually 
corroding all the religions and civilisations of the globe. While 
there has never been a genuinely Christian civilisation, the mass- 
atheism of to-day, the prevalence of agnostic philosophy in higher 
institutes of learning, the disregard of absolute standards of right 
and wrong, the complete “ this-worldliness ” of men’s outlook 
are entirely new phenomena. ‘These things have never existed 
before, either in antiquity or in the so-called Christian era of the 
West. ‘The modern world has lost the horizon of transcendence. 
This is the basic fact of the social disorder. If man does not 
believe in any superhuman moral authority, if he does not believe 
in the eternal destiny of man, if the very concept of human 
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dignity has faded away (as it must do when severed from its 
religious roots), if the idea of responsibility has lost its sacred 
meaning—how can we expect anything but social chaos or its 
alternative, tyranny ? 

The Christian Church is not entitled, however, to pass | 
judgment on the process of secularisation and de-Christianisation, 
without confessing at the same time its own large share of 
responsibility for this development. It is under condemnation 
for what it has done, and still more for what it has not done ; 
for what it has been and what it has not been. It is not without 
good reason that large sections of the labour world have lost 
confidence in the Church because of her compromise with 
capitalistic bourgeois society or with predatory imperialism. 
We Christians have to accept the verdict that during the critical 
period, when industrialisation began to revolutionise social life 
within the civilised world, the Church was not awake to what 
was going on, and therefore was unable to speak the helpful 
word and lead in the helpful action that was rightly expected 
from those who proclaimed a Gospel for the poor. 

It is fair to say that in recent times there has been an awakening 
of the Church, and that it has tried to make up for its previous 
blindness and inactivity. But this process of restitution is only 
in its beginning, and the guilt of the past is not easily forgotten. 
Above all, organised Christianity has failed, and still fails, in 
one essential thing—to show the world by living example what 
true brotherhood and community are. Both by a false con- 
formity with the powers that be and a false aloofness from the 
life of ordinary men, the Church failed in its mission to show a 
wayward society a compelling picture ofits true purpose. Among 
the outstanding leaders of human society in recent generations 
we find few Churchmen ; other voices have possessed greater 
power of conviction and other minds more prophetic vision. 
Moreover, the lives of church people have not convinced others 
that it makes any significant difference whether one is a Christian 
or not. The Church has therefore little reason to put the blame 
on those who found it more inspiring to follow marxism or some 
other ideology rather than to listen to the Christian message. 
The present social disorder is thus above all a judgment of God 
upon the Church. | 

None the less, the charge is laid upon us to call the world 
back to the way of God which it has deserted. It would be a 
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false kind of penitence if the Church, because of its guilt, dared 
not hold up before the world the shining light which has been 
entrusted to it. That is why we must persist in doing what we 
have been trying to do in the ecumenical interchange of con- 
victions and insights of which the present volume is the outcome, 
_ namely, to discover and to set forth what we Christians believe 
to be God’s will for society. It is not enough to preach and to 
teach. We must act, and call to action, wherever a way to 
improvement is open. The Church must once more become 
what she has been at her best—a pioneer of true community life, 
and the conscience of the nations. 

It would be a fantastic illusion, however, to assume that the 
Church is capable of curing the desperate sickness of society. 
The limits of our wisdom and of our power become evident as 
soon as we seek to come to grips with the complex forces operating 
in society. We stand on relatively firm ground so far as general 
principles and criteria are concerned. But when it comes to 
discriminating between right and wrong in the realm of concrete 
social and political decisions, dark and light are not easily dis- 
tinguished. We have to remember how often the “ good causes ” 
to which many Christians have given themselves with whole- 
hearted devotion have turned out to be bad ones, or to have had 
evil effects. How often has the good intention to “ hold fast 
that which is good” led to a conservatism which stood in the 
way of real progress. How often, on the other hand, has a 
purposeful will—in itself a necessary pre-requisite in the struggle 
for social justice—led to a utopianism and radicalism, the result 
of which has been increased depersonalisation and destructive 
libertarianism. We dare not be too sure of our social pro- 
grammes and postulates. Yet it is more Christian to err than to 
remain inactive in face of flagrant evil. 

There is one thing, however, which the Church has to do at 
all times and in all circumstances, and which can never be wrong, 
that is, herself to be a real community. We must pray and work 
that the Church may become a real Church. If there were 
kindled in Christians the fire of love, they would become a leaven 
in society, inspiring fresh hope, dissipating hatreds, breaking 
down barriers between men and creating new possibilities of 
understanding and co-operation. The effects of such a re- 
generating and healing ministry, in society, if through divine 
miracle it were to come about, would be incalculable. Without 
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this all proclamations and social activities will be in vain. There 
has never been, nor will there ever be, a Christian state or a 
Christian international order, but there ought to exist in every 
locality a Christian community imbued with the spirit of brother- 
hood and love. And where it exists, there alone can the world 
learn what real community is. ‘‘See how these Christians 
love one another ’—it was this persuasive, spontaneous example 
which opened the world of antiquity to the gospel. 

The future is completely hidden from us. The Church may 
suffer persecution and may be relegated to a position. of diminish- 
ing influence in public life. Or we may be on the threshold of 
an age in which God may accomplish great things in society 
through a Church reborn. We must meet the future as it comes. 
The vital matter is that the Church should make a fresh surrender 
of itself to the realities in which it believes. We need to allow 
to be re-born in us a living faith in the God whom Christ 
revealed—a faith which governs all our actions and which is 
intense enough to be contagious. We need to believe in the 
depths of our souls that God is greater than all the aggregations 
of human power, that the life of the spirit is more real than the 
technical mastery of things, that love is stronger in the end of the 
day than force. What matters is not the assertion of this truth 
in words, but living by that faith in the confidence that God 
will not disappoint or betray those who trust in Him. 
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FIRST ASSEMBLY OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


MESSAGE 
[= World Council of Churches, meeting at Amsterdam, 


sends this message of greeting to all who are in Christ, 
and to all who are willing to hear. 

We bless God our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ Who 
gathers together in one the children of God that are scattered 
abroad. He has brought us here together at Amsterdam. We 
are one in acknowledging Him as our God and Saviour. We are 
divided from one another not only in matters of faith, order and 
tradition, but also by pride of nation, class and race. But Christ 
has made us His own, and He is not divided. In seeking Him we 
find one another. Here at Amsterdam we have committed our- 
selves afresh to Him, and have covenanted with one another in 
constituting this World Council of Churches. We intend to stay 
together. We call upon Christian congregations everywhere to 
endorse and fulfil this covenant in their relations one with 
another. In thankfulness to God we commit the future to Him. 

When we look to Christ, we see the world as it is—His world, 
to which He came and for which He died. It is filled both with 
great hopes and also with disillusionment and despair. Some 
nations are rejoicing in new freedom and power, some are bitter 
because freedom is denied them, some are paralysed by division, 
and everywhere there is an undertone of fear. There are millions 
who are hungry, millions who have no home, no country, and no 
hope. Over all mankind hangs the peril of total war. We have 
to accept God’s judgment upon us for our share in the world’s 
guilt. Often we have tried to serve God and mammon, put other 
loyalties before loyalty to Christ, confused the Gospel with our 
own economic or national or racial interests, and feared war 
more than we have hated it. As we have talked with each other 
here, we have begun to understand how our separation has 
prevented us from receiving correction from one another in 
Christ. And because we lacked this correction, the world has often 
heard from us not the Word of God but the words of men. 
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But there is a word of God for our world. It is that the world 
is in the hands of the living God, Whose will for it is wholly good; 
that in Christ Jesus, His incarnate Word, Who lived and died 
and rose from the dead, God has broken the power of evil once for 
all, and opened for everyone the gate into freedom and joy in the 
Holy Spirit; that the final judgment on all human history and 
on every human deed is the judgment of the merciful Christ; and 
that the end of history will be the triumph of His Kingdom, 
where alone we shall understand how much God has loved the 
world. This is God’s unchanging Word to the world. Millions 
of our fellow-men have never heard it. As we are met here from 
many lands, we pray God to stir up His whole Church to make 
this Gospel known to the whole world, and to call on all men to 
believe in Christ, to live in His love and to hope for His coming. 

Our coming together to form a World Council will be vain 
unless Christians and Christian congregations everywhere commit 
themselves to the Lord of the Church in a new effort to seek 
together, where they live, to be His witnesses and servants among 
their neighbours. We have to remind ourselves and all men that 
God has put down the mighty from their seats and exalted the 
humble and meek. We have to learn afresh together to speak 
boldly in Christ’s name both to those in power and to the people, 
to oppose terror, cruelty and race discrimination, to stand by the 
outcast, the prisoner and the refugee. We have to make of the 
Church in every place a voice for those who have no voice, and 
a home where every man will be at home. We have to learn 
afresh together what is the duty of the Christian man or woman 
in industry, in agriculture, in politics, in the professions and in 
the home. We have to ask God to teach us together to say No 
and to say Yes in truth. No, to all that flouts the love of Christ, 
to every system, every programme and every person that treats 
any man as though he were an irresponsible thing or a means of 
profit, to the defenders of injustice in the name of order, to those 
who sow the seeds of war or urge war as inevitable ; Yes, to all 
that conforms to the love of Christ, to all who seek for justice, 
to the peacemakers, to all who hope, fight and suffer for the 
cause of man, to all who—even without knowing it—look for 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

It is not in man’s power to banish sin and death from the 
earth, to create the unity of the Holy Catholic Church, to conquer 
the hosts of Satan. But it is within the power of God. He has 
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given us at Easter the certainty that His purpose will be accom- 
plished. But, by our acts of obedience and faith, we can on earth 
set up signs which point to the coming victory. Till the day of 
that victory our lives are hid with Christ in God, and no earthly 
disillusion or distress or power of hell can separate us from Him. 
As those who wait in confidence and joy for their deliverance, let 
us give ourselves to those tasks which lie to our hands, and so set 
up signs that men may see. 

Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in 
us, unto Him be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus, throughout 
all ages, world without end. 
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REPORT OF SECTION III 
THE CHURCH AND THE DISORDER OF SOCIETY 


Received unanimously by the Assembly and commended to the 
churches for their serious consideration and appropriate action 


I. THE DISORDER OF SOCIETY 


HE world today is experiencing a social crisis of un- 
paralleled proportions. The deepest root of that disorder is 
the refusal of men to see and admit that their responsibility 
to God stands over and above their loyalty to any earthly com- 
munity and their obedience to any worldly power. Our modern 
society, in which religious tradition and family life have been 
weakened, and which is for the most part secular in its outlook, 
underestimates both the depth of evil in human nature and the 
full height of freedom and dignity in the children of God. 
| The Christian Church approaches the disorder of our society 
with faith in the Lordship of Jesus Christ. In Him God has estab- 
lished His Kingdom and its gates stand open for all who will enter. 
Their lives belong to God with a certainty that no disorder of 
society can destroy, and on them is laid the duty to seek God’s 
Kingdom and His righteousness. 

In the light of that Kingdom, with its judgment and mercy, 
Christians are conscious of the sins which corrupt human com- 
munities and institutions in every age, but they are also assured of 
the final victory over all sin and death through Christ. It is He 
who has bidden us pray that God’s Kingdom may come and that 
His will may be done on earth as it is in heaven; and our obedience 
to that command requires that we seek in every age to overcome 
the specific disorders which aggravate the perennial evil in human 
society, and that we search out the means of securing their 
elimination or control. | 

Men are often disillusioned by finding that changes of par- 
ticular systems do not bring unqualified good, but fresh evils. 
New temptations to greed and power arise even in systems more 
just than those they have replaced because sin is ever present in 
the human heart. Many, therefore, lapse into apathy, irresponsi- 
bility and despair. The Christian faith leaves no room for such 
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despair, being based on the fact that the Kingdom of God is firmly 
established in Christ and will come by God’s act despite all human 
failure. 

Two chief factors contribute to the crisis of our age. One of 
these is the vast concentrations of power—which are under 
capitalism mainly economic and under communism both econo- 
mic and political. In such conditions social evil is manifest on 
the largest scale not only in the greed, pride and cruelty of persons 
and groups, but also in the momentum or inertia of huge organisa- 
tions of men, which diminish their ability to act as moral and 
accountable beings. To find ways of realising personal responsi- 
bility for collective action in the large aggregations of power in 
modern society is a task which has not yet been undertaken 
seriously. 

The second factor is that society, as a whole dominated as it is 
by technics, is likewise more controlled by a momentum of its 
own than in previous periods. While it enables men the better to 
use nature, it has the possibilities of destruction, both through war 
and through the undermining of the natural foundations of society 
in family, neighbourhood and craft. It has collected men into 
great industrial cities and has deprived many societies of those 
forms of association in which men can grow most fully as persons. 
It has accentuated the tendency in men to waste God’s gift to 
them in the soil and in other natural resources. 

On the other hand, technical developments have relieved men 
and women of much drudgery and poverty, and are still capable of 
doing more. There is a limit to what they can do in this direction. 
Large parts of the world, however, are far from that limit. Justice 
demands that the inhabitants of Asia and Africa, for instance, 
should have benefits of more machine production. They may learn 
to avoid the mechanisation of life and the other dangers of an 
unbalanced economy which impair the social health of the older 
industrial peoples. Technical progress also provides channels of 
communication and interdependence which can be aids to fellow- 
ship, though closer contact may also produce friction. 

There is no inescapable necessity for society to succumb to 
undirected developments of technology, and the Christian Church 
has an urgent responsibility today to help men to achieve fuller 
personal life within the technical society. 

In doing so, the churches should not forget to what extent 
they themselves have contributed to the very evils which they are 
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tempted to blame wholly on the secularisation of society. While 
they have raised up many Christians who have taken the lead in 
movements of reform, and while many of them have come to see 
in a fresh way the relevance of their faith to the problems of 
society, and the imperative obligations thus laid upon them, they 
share responsibility for the contemporary disorder. Our churches 
have often given religious sanction to the special privileges of 
dominant classes, races and political groups, and so they have been 
obstacles to changes necessary in the interests of social justice and 
political freedom. They have often concentrated on a purely 
spiritual or other-worldly or individualistic interpretation of their 
message and their responsibility. They have often failed to under- 
stand the forces which have shaped society around them, and so 
they have been unprepared to deal creatively with new problems 
as they have arisen in technical civilisation; they have often 
neglected the effects of industrialisation on agricultural com- 
munities. 


2. ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL ORGANISATION 


In the industrial revolution economic activity was freed from 
previous social controls and outgrew its modest place in human 
life. It created the vast network of financial, commercial and 
industrial relations which we know as the capitalist order. In all 
parts of the world new controls have in various degrees been put 
upon the free play of economic forces, but there are economic 
necessities which no political system can afford to defy. In our 
days, for instance, the need for stability in the value of money, 
for creation of capital and for incentives in production, is inescap- 
able and world-wide. Justice, however, demands that economic 
activities be subordinated to social ends. It is intolerable that 
vast millions of people be exposed to insecurity, hunger and 
frustration by periodic inflation or depression. 

The Church cannot resolve the debate between those who 
feel that the primary solution is to socialise the means of pro- 
duction, and those who fear that such a course will merely lead 
to new and inordinate combinations of political and economic 
power, culminating finally in an omnicompetent State. In the 
light of the Christian understanding of man we must, however, 
say to the advocates of socialisation that the institution of property 
is not the root of the corruption of human nature. We must 
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equally say to the defenders of existing property relations that 
ownership is not an unconditional right; it must, therefore, be 
preserved, curtailed or distributed in accordance with the 
requirements of justice. 

On the one hand, we must vindicate the supremacy of persons 
over purely technical considerations by subordinating all 
economic processes and cherished rights to the needs of the - 
community as a whole. On the other hand, we must preserve the 
possibility of a satisfying life for “‘ little men in big societies.””» We 
must prevent abuse of authority and keep open as wide a sphere 
as possible in which men can have direct and responsible relations 
with each other as persons. 

Coherent and purposeful ordering of society has now become a 
major necessity. Here governments have responsibilities which 
they must not shirk. But centres of initiative in economic life 
must be so encouraged as to avoid placing too great a burden 
upon centralised judgment and decision. To achieve religious, 
cultural, economic, social and other ends it is of vital importance 
that society should have a rich variety of smaller forms of com- 
munity, in local government, within industrial organisations, 
including trade unions, through the development of public 
corporations and through voluntary associations. By such means 
it is possible to prevent an undue centralisation of power in modern 
technically organised communities, and thus escape the perils of 
tyranny while avoiding the dangers of anarchy. 


3. THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 


Man is created and called to be a free being, responsible to 
God and his neighbour. Any tendencies in State and society 
depriving man of the possibility of acting responsibly are a denial 
of God’s intention for man and His work of salvation. A respons- 
ible society is one where freedom is the freedom of men who 
acknowledge responsibility to justice and public order, and where 
those who hold political authority or economic power are re- 
sponsible for its exercise to God and the people whose welfare 
is affected by it. 

Man must never be made a mere means for political or 
economic ends. Man is not made for the State, but the State for 
man. Man is not made for production, but production for man. 
For a society to be responsible under modern conditions it is 
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required that the people have freedom to control, to criticise and 
to change their governments, that power be made responsible 
by law and tradition, and be distributed as widely as possible 
through the whole community. It is required that economic 
justice and provision of equality of opportunity be established for 
all the members of society. 

We therefore condemn: | 

1. Any attempt to limit the freedom of the Church to witness 
to its Lord and His design for mankind and any attempt to impair 
the freedom of men to obey God and to act according to con- 
science, for those freedoms are implied in man’s responsibility 
before God; 

2. Any denial to man of an opportunity to participate in the 
shaping of society, for this is a duty implied in man’s responsi- 
bility towards his neighbour; 

3. Any attempt to prevent men from learning and spreading 
the truth. 


4. COMMUNISM AND CAPITALISM 


Christians should ask why communism in its modern 
totalitarian form makes so strong an appeal to great masses of 
people in many parts of the world. They should recognise the 
hand of God in the revolt of multitudes against injustice that gives 
communism much of its strength. They should seek to recapture 
for the Church the original Christian solidarity with the world’s 
distressed people, not to curb their aspirations towards justice, 
but, on the contrary, to go beyond them and direct them towards 
the only road which does not lead to a blank wall, obedience to 
God’s will and His justice. Christians should realise that for 
many, especially for many young men and women, communism 
seems to stand for a vision of human equality and universal 
brotherhood for which they were prepared by Christian influences. 
Christians who are beneficiaries of capitalism should try to see 
the world as it appears to many who know themselves excluded 
from its privileges and who see in communism a means of deliver- 
ance from poverty and insecurity. All should understand that 
the proclamation of racial equality by communists and their 
support of the cause of colonial peoples makes a strong appeal to 
the populations of Asia and Africa and to racial minorities else- 
where. It is a great human tragedy that so much that is good in 
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the motives and aspirations of many communists and of those 
whose sympathies they win has been transformed into a force that 
engenders new forms of injustice and oppression, and that what 
is true in communist criticism should be used to give convincing 
power to untrustworthy propaganda. 

Christians should recognise with contrition that many 
churches are involved in the forms of economic injustice and racial. 
discrimination which have created the conditions favourable to 
the growth of communism, and that the atheism and the anti- 
religious teaching of communism are in part a reaction to the 
chequered record of a professedly Christian society. It is one of 
the most fateful facts in modern history that often the working 
classes, including tenant farmers, came to believe that the churches 
were against them or indifferent to their plight. Christians should 
realise that the Church has often failed to offer to its youth the 
appeal that can evoke a disciplined, purposeful and sacrificial 
response, and that in this respect communism has for many filled 
a moral and psychological vacuum. 

The points of conflict between Christianity and the atheistic 
Marxian communism of our day are as follows: (1) the communist 
promise of what amounts to a complete redemption of man in 
history; (2) the belief that a particular class by virtue of its réle 
as the bearer of a new order is free from the sins and ambiguities 
that Christians believe to be characteristic of all human existence; 
(3) the materialistic and deterministic teachings, however they 
may be qualified, that are incompatible with belief in God and 
with the Christian view of man as a person, made in God’s image 
and responsible to Him; (4) the ruthless methods of communists 
in dealing with their opponents; (5) the demand of the party on 
its members for an exclusive and unqualified loyalty which 
belongs only to God, and the coercive policies of communist 
dictatorship in controlling every aspect of life. 

The Church should seek to resist the extension of any system 
that not only includes oppressive elements but fails to provide any | 
means by which the victims of oppression may criticise or act to 
correct it. It is a part of the mission of the Church to raise its 
voice of protest wherever men are the victims of terror, wherever 
they are denied such fundamental human rights as the right to be 
secure against arbitrary arrest, and wherever governments use 
torture and cruel punishments to intimidate consciences of men. 

The Church should make clear that there are conflicts between 
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Christianity and capitalism. The developments of capitalism 
vary from country to country, and often the exploitation of the 
workers that was characteristic of early capitalism has been 
corrected in considerable measure by the influence of trade 
unions, social legislation and responsible management. But (1) 
capitalism tends to subordinate what should be the primary task 
of any economy—the meeting of human needs—to the economic 
advantages of those who have most power over its institutions. 
(2) It tends to produce serious inequalities. (3) It has developed 
a practical form of materialism in western nations in spite of their 
Christian background, for it has placed the greatest emphasis 
upon success in making money. (4) It has also kept the people of 
capitalist countries subject to a kind of fate which has taken the 
form of such social catastrophes as mass unemployment. 

The Christian churches should reject the ideologies of both 
communism and laissez-faire capitalism, and should seek to draw 
men away from the false assumption that these extremes are the 
only alternatives. Each has made promises which it could not 
redeem. Communist ideology puts the emphasis upon economic 
justice, and promises that freedom will come automatically after 
the completion of the revolution. Capitalism puts the emphasis 
upon freedom, and promises that justice will follow as a by- 
product of free enterprise; that, too, is an ideology which has 
been proved false. It is the responsibility of Christians to seek 
new, creative solutions which never allow either justice or 
freedom to destroy the other. 


5. THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


The greatest contribution that the Church can make to the 
renewal of society is for it to be renewed in its own life in faith and 
obedience to its Lord. Such inner renewal includes a clearer grasp 
of the meaning of the Gospel for the whole life of men. This 
renewal must take place both in the larger units of the Church 
and in the local congregations. The influence of worshipping 
congregations upon the problems of society is very great when 
those congregations include people from many social groups. If 
the Church can overcome the national and social barriers which 
now divide it, it can help society to overcome those barriers. 

This is especially clear in the case of racial distinction. It 1s 
here that the Church has failed most lamentably, where it has 
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reflected and then by its example sanctified the racial prejudice, 


that is rampant in the world. And yet it is here that today its 
guidance concerning what God wills for it is especially clear. It 
knows that it must call society away from prejudice based upon 
race or colour and from the practices of discrimination and 


' segregation as denials of justice and human dignity, but it cannot | 


Say a convincing word to society unless it takes steps to eliminate 
these practices from the Christian community, because they 
contradict all that it believes about God’s love for all His 
children. a 

There are occasions on which the churches, through their 
councils or through such persons as they may commission to speak 
on their behalf, should declare directly what they see to be the will 
of God for the public decisions of the hour. Such guidance will 
often take the form of warnings against concrete forms of injustice 
or oppression or social idolatry. They should also point to the 
main objectives towards which a particular society should move. 

One problem is raised by the existence in several countries of 
Christian political parties. The Church as such should not be 
identified with any political party, and it must not act as though 
it were itself a political party. In general, the formation of such 
parties is hazardous because they easily confuse Christianity with 
the inherent compromises of politics. They may cut Christians off 
from the other parties which need the leaven of Christianity, and 
they may consolidate all who do not share the political principles 
of the Christian party not only against that party but against 
Christianity itself. Nevertheless, it may still be desirable in some 
situations for Christians to organise themselves into a political 
party for specific objectives, so long as they do not claim that it is 
the only possible expression of Christian loyalty in the situation. 

But the social influence of the Church must come primarily 
from its influence upon its members through constant teaching 
and preaching of Christian truth in ways that illuminate the 
historical conditions in which men live and the problems which 
they face. The Church can be most effective in society as it 
inspires its members to ask in a new way what their Christian 
responsibility is whenever they vote or discharge the duties of 
public office, whenever they influence public opinion, whenever 
they make decisions as employers or as workers or in any other 
vocation to which they may be called. One of the most creative 
developments in the contemporary Church is the practice of 
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groups of Christians facing much the same problems in their 
occupations to pray and take counsel together in order to find out 
what they should do as Christians. 

In discussing the social function of the Church, Christians 
should always remember the great variety of situations in which 
the Church lives. Nations in which professing Christians are in 
the majority, nations in which the Church represents only a few 
per cent. of the population, nations in which the Church lives 
under a hostile and oppressive Government offer very different 
problems for the Church. It is one of the contributions of the 
ecumenical experience of recent years that Churches under these 
contrasting conditions have come not only to appreciate one 
another’s practices, but to learn from one another’s failures and 
achievements and sufferings. 


6. CONCLUSION 


There is a great discrepancy between all that has been said 
here and the possibility of action in many parts of the world. 
Obedience to God will be possible under all external circum- 
stances, and no one need despair when conditions restrict greatly 
‘the area of responsible action. The responsible society of which 
we have spoken represents, however, the goal for which the 
churches in all lands must work, to the glory of the one God and 
Father of all, and looking for the day of God and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
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